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THE CHAPEL AT THE UNITED STATES NAVAL ACADEMY, WHERE JOHN PAUL JONES IS BURIED 


John Paul Jones, Founder of the 
| American Navy 


The most dramatic role in America’s struggle jor Independence was played by her firs 


Epitu BANE 


great Naval Commander 

. AVY Day, October 27th, turns the na- The purpose of the observance of Nav 


tion’s thought back to the romantic Day is to show the nation’s appreciation o 
life, devoted service and heroic deeds of the service and splendid efficiency of ou 
- John Paul Jones, Father and Founder of fleet today and to do honor and draw in 
the American Navy. He was the controlling spiration from the lives of naval heroes 


_ spirit of the committee that presented the _ the past who have achieved great names an 
_ bill to the Continental Congress on October performed great deeds in the ever gloriou 

_ 27th, 1775, recommending the construction annals of the sea. 
_of the first American warships. Navy Day No name has shed more luster and hono 
is the anniversary of that momentous event. on American Naval traditions than that ¢ 
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John Paul Jones. He hoisted the first stars 
and stripes that ever waved over an Ameri- 
can ship of war and who can say that the 
matchless heroism with which he ever de- 
fended that flag on the high seas was not 
the deciding factor in securing our inde- 
pendence. 

His immortal words “I have not yet be- 
gun to fight” are still an inspiration to every 
man who wears the naval uniform and will 
continue to ring down through the cen- 
turies like a trumpet call to battle when any 
foe assails our freedom or independence. 

John Paul Jones was born in a fishing 
hamlet on the shores of Solway Firth in 
southern Scotland July 6, 1747. The fam- 
ily name was Paul, therefore, he was known 
as John Paul until 1773 when he came to 
America to live and assumed the name of 
Jones. His father was a lowlander and 
held the humble position of master gar- 
dener and fish warden to a country squire. 
His mother was by birth “a Hieland Lassie” 
and had the romantic name of Jeanne Mc- 
Duff. She was the daughter of an Argyle 
Highlander and a descendant of one of the 
fierce clans that had their home in the 
heathered hills of Scotland. John Paul’s 
scorn of peril, exultant valor, and the death- 
less grit that made him conqueror when 
others would have succumbed were perhaps 
the heritage of his mother’s intrepid an- 
cestors in the Grampian Hills. 

As a lad he was sturdy, fearless, had a 
passion for the sea, and early developed 
remarkable skill in handling his father’s 
fishing yawls. His youthful imagination 
was kindled by stories of distant lands and 
adventures at sea told by sailors from all 
parts of the world whose boats found anchor 
in the shelter of the Firth and he begged his 
father to let him ship aboard some merchant 
vessel bound for the new world. He finally 
secured his father’s consent and in 1759, 
when only twelve years of age, he went 
across the Solway to Whitehaven, the prin- 
cipal port on the Firth, and was duly bound 
shipmaster’s apprentice. A few days there- 
after, the stout brig Friendship of one hun- 
dred forty-eight tons, James Younger, 
owner, Richard Benison, master, and John 
Paul, master’s apprentice, sailed for Vir- 
ginia and the West Indies. Such was the 
sea-birth and such the Neptune’s christening 
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of the Scottish peasant lad, who was des- 
tined to be an international hero, the idol of 
kings and queens, a Chevalier of France, a 
Vice-admiral of Russia, the champion of 
American freedom, the Founder of the 
American Navy, and the greatest sea-victor 
of his age. 

The destination of John Paul’s first voy- 
age was the Rappahannock River in Vir- 
ginia. On this and succeeding voyages to 
America he learned to know and love the 
novel and independent life of the American 
colonies. This was a love that never fal- 
tered, for long afterwards he said “America 
has been the country of my fond election 
from the age of twelve when I first saw it.” 

The next sixteen years of his life were 
spent in the rough schooling of the sea, 
dealing without help or guidance with the 
crudest of men in the hardest of times. 
Every effort and every event of his life dur- 
ing this period seem to have been divinely 
planned to prepare him for the great work 
he was destined to do for the cause of Amer- 
ican freedom. He was employed by various 
merchant companies which took him not 
only to the American colonies and the West 
Indies, but to Spain, Africa, and around the 
Cape of Good Hope to India, thus making 
him familiar with the sea routes and the 
various peoples and conditions in the world. 
He served in every capacity from deck-hand 
to captain and learned by hard experience 
every detail of practical navigation. He 
was not only a dependable and conscientious 
seaman but an arduous student as well. 
Had this not been true his future career 
would have been impossible for his early 
education was very meager. When on duty 
he studied the ever-varying pathway of the 
winds, the sweep of the ocean currents by 
day, and the position of the stars by night. 
When off duty he kept up a systematic mid- 
night toil in the study of languages, history, 
philosophy, diplomacy, and an exhaustive 
study of the science of navigation. His 
most careful biographer said, “This sym- 
metrically developed man was wholly self- 
made, everything that he was or that he did, 
or that he knew, was the fruit of self incen- 
tive and self-help, to a degree that was and 
still is, unexampled in the histories of great 
men.” 

A decision early in his career showed his 
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abhorrence of human oppression and re- 
sulted in proving his ability as a naviga- 
tor. In 1766 he was employed as first-mate 
on a slaver operating between Africa and 
Jamaica. The injustice and cruelty of this 
trade in human beings affected him so 
deeply that he resigned his position and 
sailed on a passenger vessel for home. Dur- 
ing the voyage yellow fever took the lives of 
the captain, mate, and most of the crew, and 
John Paul, passenger, then only nineteen 
years of age, took command and brought 
the ship safely to harbor. The owners 
showed their appreciation by giving him a 
generous reward and raising him to the 
rank of captain. 

In 1773 he was called to Virginia by the 
death of a brother who had preceded him to 
the new world. Then came to pass his 
change of name from John Paul to John 
Paul Jones. Historians disagree as to his 
reason for doing this. Some say it was a 
provision in an American kinsman’s will 
that he assume the name of Jones in order 
to secure an inheritance. Others say it was 
because of his affectionate regard for an 
American family by that name who had 
befriended him when he was in need. What- 
ever the reason, his subsequent heroic deeds 
have placed both names high on the roll of 
honor. 

From 1773 to 1775 he gave up the stren- 
uous life of the sea and settled in Virginia 
as a landed proprietor. During this time 
America was in a state of unrest and war 
clouds were gathering fast. His love for 
freedom, justice, and human rights made 
his decision inevitable, and at the first blast 
of the Revolution he cast his all with the 
cause of the colonies. He wrote immedi- 
ately to the Continental Congress offering 
the assistance of his sea-faring experience 
to the formation of a naval force. At that 
time the colonies had no naval officers and 
not a single ship with which to fight at sea. 
The new marine committee invited him to 
lay before them any information he might 
consider useful. The wisdom, directness, 
and broad scope of his answers carried with 
them such great weight and influence, that 
they were accepted almost without change 

_as the basis of their decisions. The follow- 
ing quotation from one of these letters 
_ shows his broad vision and loyal patriotism. 
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“You are called upon to found a new navy; 
to lay the foundations of a new power afloat 
that must sometime, in the course of human 
events, become formidable enough to dis- 
pute even with England the mastery of the 
ocean. Neither you nor I may live to see 
such growth, but we are here at the planting 
of the tree and maybe some of us must in 
the course of destiny water its feeble roots 
with our blood. If so, let it be so! We 
must do the best we can with what we have 
at hand”. 

The colonies were not financially able to 
build new warships and he was indeed the 
man to help them use what they had at hand. 
With his clear practical knowledge of the 
construction, armament and equipment of 
vessels of war, he personally superintended 
the reconstruction of old merchant vessels 
into warships. As captain of the Provi- 
dence, one of the first ships completed, he 
sped through the waters from Bermuda to 
Nova Scotia and in six weeks had captured 
sixteen boats and a large number of fishing 
smacks. The seas traversed by the Provi- 
dence were swarming with English cruisers 
superior to the Providence in everything ex- 
cept the resource and bravery of her com- 
mander and the courage of her crew. Later 
he was ordered to take command of two 
ships, the Alfred and the Providence. He 
was equally successful on this cruise. In 
thirty-three days he captured seven British 
warships and brought back rich cargoes of 
ammunition and clothing much needed by 
the Continental army. 

Jones was a man of broad vision and al- 
though he was meeting with great success 
harassing the enemy in American waters, he 
believed that the hostilities should be taken 
into the enemies’ waters and to the very 
doors of Britain. He used all his influence 
to bring this about and finally laid his 
plans before General Washington. Wash- 
ington was convinced and exclaimed “Cap- 
tain Jones, you have conceived the right 
project and you are the man to execute it”. 
Thus it came about that on June 14th, 1777, 
Congress passed a resolution appointing 
him captain of the warship Ranger for 
service in European waters. By a strange 
coincidence the resolution to adopt the stars 
and stripes as our national emblem was 
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passed at the same time. Jones was much 
impressed with this joint resolution and 
wrote “The flag and I are twins, born the 
same hour, we cannot be parted in life or 
in death. So long as we can float we float 
together. If we sink we shall go down as 
one”. 

On November Ist, 1777, he received or- 
ders to sail to France. It was a memorable 
day for America, for this cruise was fraught 
with more momentous consequences than 
any other single cruise in our history. As 
he left our shores, he proudly hoisted his 
beloved flag to the masthead of the Ranger 
and flung to the breeze the first stars and 
stripes that ever waved over an American 
ship of war. He bore under seal the official 
information of the first great American vic- 
tory on land, Burgoyne’s surrender, which 
won France to the colonial cause. He re- 
ceived from the French fleet off the coast of 
France the first salute ever given by a for- 
eign power to the American flag. He de- 
feated the Drake, a superior English sloop 
of war, and thus forced the first foreign ship 
of war to strike its colors to the stars and 
stripes. Through these victories John Paul 
Jones immediately became a great hero in 
the eyes of the French as well as of the 
Americans. But greater victories and 
greater honors awaited him. 

On September 23rd, 1779, as captain of 
the Bonhomme Richard, he engaged the 
British frigate Serapis. The Bonhomme 
Richard was in no sense a match for the 
Serapis, being an old merchantman con- 
verted into a warship and mounted with 
inferior guns. Jones knew he could not 
withstand the fire of the Serapis in open 
sea, and that his only hope of success was to 
force his way to the side of the enemy and 
reduce the battle to a hand to hand conflict. 
With his matchless skill as a navigator he 
finally succeeded and came so close that the 
spars and rigging of the vessels became en- 
tangled, and with his own hands he lashed 
the ships together. After nearly three hours 
of desperate fighting, his ship hopelessly 
disabled and on fire, the British captain 
hailed him with the question “Have you 
struck your colors?” Then flashed from 
his lips that immortal answer “No, I have 
not yet begun to fight”. 


From that moment the victory was won. 
Every man who heard his voice became as 
much a hero as himself. At his command 
they leaped over the rail to the decks of the 
Serapis and, in one of the most deadly 
mortal combats in history, forced the British 
captain to surrender. This was a turning 
point in the Revolution, and John Paul 
Jones was immortal. Louis Sixteenth pre- 
sented him with a gold hilted sword, con- 
ferred upon him the Royal Order of Mili- 
tary Merit, and made him a Chevalier of 
France. In return he kept his gallant prom- 
ise to lay a captured frigate at the feet of 
his friend and patroness, the lovely Duchess 
de Chartres. The American Congress pre- 
sented him with a gold medal in recognition 
of his gallant service, and although he was 
only thirty-two years of age, he was raised 
to the rank of Commodore. 

Following the victorious end of the Revo- 
lutionary War came his brilliant achieve- 
ments as a diplomat. As America’s envoy 
to foreign courts, he was charged with the 
most delicate and intricate of missions—the 
adjudication and collection of international 
claims. In this capacity his service to 
America was comparable to his naval vic- 
tories. 

In 1788, America independent and at 
peace, with no more employment for his 
talents, he accepted the appointment of rear- 
admiral in the Russian Navy. Although he 
was successful in battle, he became involved 
in a net of intrigues and misrepresentations. 
Deeply affected by these personal attacks, 
he returned to France in 1790 broken in 
health. He lived in comparative retirement 
for two years and on the evening of the 18th 
of July, 1792, at the untimely age of 45, he 
succumbed to that conqueror no human 
power can resist—Death. A touching evi- 
dence of his love for America is to be found 
in his will. Instead of using any of the 
many titles that had been bestowed upon 
him, he designated himself, “I, John Paul 
Jones, citizen of the United States”. 

And so it was fitting indeed that on July 
6, 1905, the anniversary of his birth, the 
body of John Paul Jones was conveyed back 
to America to repose on the soil of the land 
he loved, for whose liberty he fought, and 
whose honor he maintained in battle. 
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COMMODORE ABRAHAM WHIPPLE, SEA HERO OF THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR 


Informal Commodore 


The life and exploits of Abraham Whipple, sea hero of the Revolution 
: al who relied as much upon his cunning as upon his cannon 
ERNEsT LANNOY 
In March we published an article entitled “The First Commander”, a biographical sketch of Artemas 
Ward who has been described as an early American hero “too long overlooked”. The following outline 


of Commodore Whipple’s career also brings to light many episodes which have been “overlooked” in the 
life of an arresting American figure. 
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APTAIN ABRAHAM WHIPPLE, com- 

manding a Yankee merchantman and 
privateer homeward bound from the rich 
West Indies trade, found himself pursued 
by a privateer of France. It was the time 
of the old French War; the ships of Eng- 
land’s American colonies and the ships of 
France customarily gave battle whenever 
they met. But this Frenchman, Whipple 
soon saw, was too formidable a fellow; he 
showed more guns and his decks bristled 
with men. Clearly outmatched, Whipple 
made a run to escape. First one way and 
then another he sailed, but no matter what 
tack he took the enemy craft drew steadily 
nearer. Whipple sailed directly into the 
wind; the other ship gained upon him even 
more swiftly. 

Whereupon the imperturbable Captain 
Whipple had his crew wheel wooden 
“Quaker” guns into place beside the all too 
few real ones, had his crew place hats on 
handspikes and set them up to look like 
men at station. Abruptly then he put about 
-—dummy guns and scarecrow crew show- 
ing to awesome advantage in turning—and 
bore down upon his pursuer. 

To the startled Frenchman there was but 
one explanation for the Yankee’s behavior: 
flight had been a ruse to draw him closer— 
to lure him to destruction. Panic-stricken 
he turned and fled. Whipple was careful 
not to catch him. 

This stratagem of an almost fictional 
audacity was only one of many daring de- 
ceptions practiced by Abraham Whipple 
before and during the War of the American 
Revolution. The full record of what he 
accomplished on the sea with a minimum 
of gunfire and a maximum of Yankee guile 
might furnish exciting action for half a 
dozen novels, save that as fiction the inci- 
dents would be received as romantic and 
improbable, however reliable they are as 
fact. 

But just why the historians should have 
neglected Whipple is harder to explain. 
Occasionally mention is made of Whipple’s 
deeds, but seldom is he credited with their 
doing. It has always been thus; his per- 
sonality seems to have been overlooked 
from the beginning. To James Fenimore 
Cooper, writing his pioneer “Naval His- 
tory” at a time when Whipple’s less color- 
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ful comrades-in-arms were still well re- 
membered, Whipple was no more than a 
name. Later writers on the Navy and on 
the Revolution have not known him better. 

Yet Whipple, in all probability, was the 
first upon the sea to fire a gun for freedom ; 
he was typical of the privateersman at his 
best; and his services to his country were 
incalculable. He was fully as important 
as contemporaries who have remained bet- 
ter known. That he should be so neglected 
is, then, a matter of marvel. But to specu- 
late on the reason for this state of affairs 
would be profitless. What matters more 
is to rectify it. 


* * * 


The wily Commodore who relied as much 
upon his cunning as upon his cannon was a 
native of maritime Rhode Island. Abra- 
ham was born in 1733 of the line of John 
Whipple, one of the original proprietors 
of the Providence Plantation. His formal 
schooling was meagre, for he went early to 
sea. To that hard school he took little but 
an endowment of Yankee wit and enter- 
prise; in it he learned seamanship, naviga- 
tion—and the keeping of accounts. This 
last, it should be remarked, was an im- 
portant item in a merchant captain’s train- 
ing: he was a man of trade, and adventure 
was incidental. Whipple’s career is itself 
a case in point, for almost every daring 
enterprise he undertook had as basis some 
practical matter of business. 

Abraham Whipple learned his craft rap- 
idly and well, and achieved command at 
sea while still a very young man. As a 
ship’s captain he was a man of position 
and he married well. His wife was Sarah 
Hopkins, sister to the Governor of Rhode 
Island. The Whipple children were three, 
a son and two daughters. Of the daughters, 
Catherine, the elder, married Colonel Ebe- 
nezer Sproat; the younger married a Dr. 
Comstock. The son, John, followed the 
sea as had his father. 

In the years before the Revolution Whip- 
ple commanded a ship in the West Indies 
trade “with credit to himself and profit to 
his employer”—and be it added, with fre- 
quent loss to the shipping of other nations! 

Colonial trade was restricted by England 
to British possessions and the two foreign 
ports of Surinam and Saint Croix, a serious 
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curtailment of opportunity. Many Colonial 
ships, therefore, availed themselves when 
they could of the richer profits of privateer- 
ing. Whipple, during the wars with 
France and Spain, held letters of marque 
from the English king. His privateer, the 
Gamecock, captured more French ships 
than any craft in the Indies trade, and 
bold stratagems accounted for many of 
them. 

For Whipple this privateering proved an 
apt, if ironic, apprenticeship to the service 
he was later to render the Colonies. When 
British restraint of trade became at length 
intolerable, the tricks Whipple had learned 
in taking ships for the glory of the English 
Crown were turned to use against His 
Majesty’s own vessels. 


* * 


Into Narragansett Bay in 1772 came one 
of His Majesty’s ships of war, with the 
schooner Gaspé as tender, to enforce the 
odious maritime restrictions in Whipple’s 
home waters. In June the packet Hannah, 
Captain Linzee, was ordered to stop for 
examination. Linzee, with guilty reasons 
for refusing, sailed defiantly by. The man- 
of-war was no match for the speedy packet 
‘so it was the schooner Gaspé, terror of 

Newport and Providence, that gave chase. 

Linzee cleverly led her on the shoals at 

Nanquit Point, where she went aground; 

the lighter draft Hannah safely made port. 
That afternoon the town crier shouted 
the news of the Gaspé’s predicament and 

excitement ran high in the streets of Provi- 
dence. That evening, as dusk was settling 
_ upon the harbor, the thickset figure of an 
“Indian” appeared on the roof of a shed 
near the waterfront. The “Indian”, who 
tradition says was Captain Whipple, bid for 
attention, made reference to the Gaspé, 
and called for volunteers; then he van- 
ished. 
That night sixty-four seafarers of the 
port chose Whipple as their leader and 
_ embarked in eight launches to take the 
stranded schooner. For armament they had 
one musket (Whipple objected to this) and 
a cargo of paving stones. 

The small craft slipped quietly through 
the night. They were close to the Gaspé 
when the nervous sentry challenged. 

“Who commands those boats?” 
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“The sheriff of the county of Kent.” It 
was Whipple who replied. “I’ve come to 
arrest Captain Buddington.” 

Buddington came on deck, a pistol in his 
hand. He warned the boats to come no 
closer. They drew nearer and he fired. 
The lad with the musket returned the shot, 
wounding Buddington in the leg. With a 
volley of paving stones the Rhode Islanders 
boarded the schooner, secured the crew and 
set them ashore. H. M. S. Gaspé they 
burned. 

To Rhode Island came a Commission of 
Inquiry. It offered, under the King’s au- 
thority, a reward of £500 for the name of 
anyone implicated in the treasonable sei- 
zure of the Gaspé, with twice that amount 
for the name of the leader. Yet maritime 
Rhode Island so disliked the King’s re- 
straint of its trade that his reward went 
unclaimed. The Commission of Inquiry 
sat at Providence from January until June 
of 1773, ready to try, and to hang, the 
traitors. All this time and longer the 
prudent Captain Whipple was absent on a 
voyage to the Indies. 


* 


But Whipple was home again when the 
Colonies came to an open rupture with 
England. Two days before the Battle of 
Bunker Hill the legislature of Rhode Island 
purchased and armed two small sloops. 
Whipple took command of them—a risky 
employment no one else cared for—sailed 
boldly into Narragansett Bay and attacked 
the three tenders of His Majesty’s frigate 
Rose. Two he crippled; the other he took 
prize and added to his own small fleet. 

The engagement was not particularly 
spectacular, yet it was significant. Whipple 
had fired the first gun upon the sea in the 
War of the American Revolution. That 
honor is customarily assigned to the people 
of Machias, Maine, who a month before 
had attacked the Margaretta, schooner of 
the lovely name. But their action had been 
unauthorized; Whipple’s was the first overt 
act on the sea under any Colonial authority. 

Captain Sir James Wallace of the Rose 
was angered by the destruction of his ten- 
ders. The details of the Gaspé affair being 
no longer secret, he sent his tormentor this 
note: 
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“You, Abraham Whipple, on the 17th of 
June, 1772, burned His Majesty’s vessel, 
the Gaspé, and | will hang you at the 
yard-arm. James WALLACE” 


In return he got this Yankee answer: 


“Sir: Always catch a man before you 
hang him. ABRAHAM WHIPPLE” 


Wallace had the halter ready but he 
could not accomplish the preliminary of 
catching his man. Whipple sailed the Bay 
until fall, fighting several actions of minor 
importance, and he left those waters only 
when dispatched to other duty. Toward 
the end of the year he sailed to Bermuda to 
seize the powder stored there, but the voy- 
age was a fruitless one, for the powder had 
been transferred. So ended the first of 
Whipple’s many years of service to the 
Cause of Independence, and the only year, 
incidentally, for which he received pay. 

The following year, 1776, was for Whip- 
ple one of varied activity. In the spring 
he commanded the Columbus, a ship of 
twenty guns, in the fleet with which Com- 
modore Esek Hopkins seized the island of 
New Providence and its wealth of military 
stores. On the voyage home the other 
ships of the expedition fought an action 
with a British man-of-war, but Whipple’s 
ship for want of wind was not engaged. 
Notwithstanding his daring capture of a 
bombship a few days later, Whipple was 
accused of cowardice, a preposterous charge 
to those who knew him. He demanded a 
court martial; upon a full examination he 
was honorably acquitted and reaffirmed in 
his command of the Columbus. 

In August Whipple sailed to the eastward 
and off the coast of Newfoundland inter- 
cepted the Jamaican fleet homeward bound 
for England with rich cargoes of sugar. Of 
the five ships he captured and manned 
with prize-crews, only two reached port; 
the others were retaken as they tried to 
slip through the tight blockade the British 
maintained about the American coast. 

On his return from this two months voy- 
age Whipple was honored with the com- 
mand of the Providence, a fine new frigate 
then building in Rhode Island. At Newport 
he superintended the fitting of the Provi- 
dence and its sister ship, the Warren. Be- 
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fore the new ships could put to sea the 
British fleet sailed into Newport harbor, 
and Whipple was forced to run his ships 
upriver to Providence and the protection 
of its batteries. 

The year 1777 was one of idleness. Whip- 
ple and the new ships were confined at 
Providence. The inactivity must have been 
galling to a man who thrived on activity and 
danger. Fair weather at sea was likely to 
find him in a testy humor. Captain Whip- 
ple would sulk upon his quarter-deck and 
concern himself with the rigid discipline of 
a crew who were too devoted to require 
much scolding. But let a storm threaten 
or an enemy sail heave into sight and Whip- 
ple was a different man. He would grow 
animated and cheerful, and his thickset 
figure would pace the deck in anticipation. 
At such a time he might cast aside his dig- 
nity and whistle! 

Oddly, it was in the sole interlude of this 
otherwise idle year that Whipple suffered 
his only injury. An enemy frigate, the 
Syren, had run aground near Point Judith 
and had been abandoned. Whipple was 
sent to salvage the armament of the 
grounded ship, and while supervising this 
work he fell overside and hurt his hip so 
that he was permanently lame. 

Meanwhile, other American warships 
were having difficulty in running the coastal 
blockade and the Continental Congress 
long had been without communication with 
the American commissioners in France. By 
the spring of 1778 the matter had become 
urgent; dispatches had to be carried to 
France. In recognition of his resourceful- 
ness this mission was entrusted to Whipple. 

The Providence was prepared for the 
voyage and Whipple took on board her the 
crew of the Warren in addition to his own. 
When everything was made ready there 
seemed little likelihood that the ship could 
so much as reach the sea. The three pas- 
sages from Providence River were guarded 
by enemy frigates, now more than ever on 
the alert, for spies had informed the British 
that Whipple would make a run for the 
sea. 

Whipple waited and chose his time well. 
A boisterous northeast gale filled the air 
with rain and sleet on the night the Provi- 
dence left her moorings. Whipple elected 
the westerly outlet, between Conanicut 
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Island and the Narragansett shore. 


Two 
ships were on guard in that channel, the 
Lark opposite the island and the Renown 


farther down, both moored with cables 
sprung ready to give instant chase. Be- 
yond in the Bay a dozen more ships cruised, 
alert and waiting. 

Through the dark night the Providence 
glided undetected to the side of the Lark. 
At pointblank range Whipple blasted the 
Lark with a broadside and raked her decks 
with musketry. Before the fire could be 
returned the Providence was past, out of 
range. 

But down channel the Renown had heard. 
Whipple could see the lights as her guns 
were manned for action. He approached 
straight on. Nearing, he bellowed to the 
helmsman loudly enough to be heard on 
the Renown, “Pass her on the Narragan- 
sett side!” The British gunners made ready 
for him on that side. Unexpectedly, his 
ship luffed and passed on the opposite side. 
The old privateer trick, the “rule of con- 


trary’, caught the British napping and 
W hipple’s guns loosed a crippling fire in 
passing. 


Out in the dark Bay Whipple dodged 
through the fire of eleven ships. On the 
high seas next morning he outsailed, with 
crippled rigging, a ship of the line. Then, 
with mended rigging and straining sail he 
bowled on to Nantes in twenty-six days. 

The American commissioners in France 
-—Benjamin Franklin, John Adams, and 

Arthur Lee—were grateful for the dis- 
patches brought them. And it was they 
who made Captain Whipple an informal 
commodore; the Ranger and the Boston 
were added to his charge for the voyage 
home. Since the Continental Congress had 
defined a commodore as a man who com- 
manded three or more ships, Whipple was 
accorded the title of commodore from this 
time on. 

When the new Commodore sailed for 
home, his three vessels were loaded like 
merchantmen with military stores. On the 
way he picked up three prizes, and he had 
narrow squeak himself. 

In a fog off the Newfoundland Banks 
Whipple had the ship’s bell struck repeat- 

edly to inform the accompanying vessels 
of his position. But a ship of the British 
tine heard the bell, too, and investigated. 
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She was alongside, gun ports closed and 
lying low in the water like a merc hantman, 
before Whipple realized her identity. 

“Strike your colors and drop astern!” 
the British captain ordered. 

“Aye, aye, sir,” said Whipple. 
he gave a few orders of his own. 

“Hurry!” called the Briton, “or be fired 
upon.” 

“I can’t haul down my colors until I’ve 
first run them up,” Whipple grumbled. 
He dropped astern and the colors unfurled. 
He stamped his foot and a broadside— 
tampions and all, for the gunners had no 
time to remove them—crashed into the 
Briton’s rudder. A moment later Whipple 
had vanished into the fog. 

General Washington wrote Whipple his 
thanks for the precious military stores 
brought from France. Supplies for the 
army were hard to obtain, since “our 
rascally privateersmen” (Washington's 
phrase) served Mammon before their coun- 
try. “Whipple, too, could have been grow- 
ing rich all this while; his devotion to the 
Cause was indeed unselfish. Yet, curiously, 
it is he who must be credited with the most 
audacious foray against British commerce. 

Once again he raided the sugar trade, 
this time (in 1779) with three ships. Off 
Newfoundland he fell in with the Jamaica 
fleet of 150 sail and its several armed con- 
sorts. For two days he posed as having 
come from loyal Halifax to join the con- 
voy. Their confidence won, Whipple in- 
vited the captains of neighboring ships to 
come aboard and visit. Then, when a cap- 
tain was lured upon his deck, Whipple 
would dispatch a party of American sea- 
men to seize the unfortunate captain’s ship 
with its leaderless and unsuspecting crew. 
In the night the boarding party would 
alter course; in the morning it would be 
well on its way to an American port. 

The warship which led the convoy carried 
a light aloft to guide the fleet at night. On 
the night he left this gullible company. 
Whipple, too, put up a light and decoyed 
several sugar ships away from their protec- 
tion. Next day he fell upon these defense- 
less merchantmen and compelled their sur- 
render. He manned the captured vessels 


Quietly 


with prize crews until he ran short of men. 
Only then did he sail reluctantly for home. 
Eight of the prizes reached American 
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ports. His share of the money from their 
sale made Whipple a wealthy man. He 
bought a house and lot in Providence, a 
farm at Cranston, and considered himself 
well provided against the day when he could 
no longer make his living upon the sea. 

The raid on the sugar fleet proved to be 
Commodore Whipple’s last major exploit. 
Toward the close of 1779 he and his ships 
were assigned to aid General Benjamin 
Lincoln in the defense of Charleston, South 
Carolina. As the city was closely invested 
by land the ships’ men and cannon were 
stationed on shore. The long winter of the 
siege was severely cold. His sailors were 
ill-clothed and Whipple advanced the 
money to buy them warm clothing. 

The city capitulated in May of 1780. 
Whipple and his crew, never captured at 
sea, were taken prisoner along with the 
army. For the next two years and a half 
the seamen were in custody at Chester, 
Pennsylvania. Fortunately, the comman- 
der of the prison camp was Admiral Ar- 
buthnot, a man with a grudging admira- 
tion for the humane Commodore's knavish 
tricks against the British. Whipple was 
able in consequence to do much to relieve 
the terrible privation of his men. When 
they were taken ill in an epidemic he rented 
a house for their comfort. 


* * 


The long war ended. Whipple was re- 
leased in 1783; he quit the Navy, aban- 
doned the sea. He was fifty years old, 
already enfeebled and destitute. His health 
had been impaired in the prison camp; his 
money had gone for his keep in custody 
and for the welfare of his men. He farmed 
for a living until his farm at Cranston was 
mortgaged and lost. Then he petitioned 
Congress to pay his back salary and to re- 
imburse him for the money he had spent 
in his country’s service. A grateful govern- 
ment paid part of his claim—in worthless 
paper. 

No longer fit for the sea, Whipple looked 
to another horizon, the West. Washing- 
ton’s former officers banded together in 
1787 to form the Ohio Company and trade 
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their pay certificates for western land. 
Whipple's son-in-law, Colonel Ebenezer 
Sproat, was one of this band. Whipple 
threw in his lot as well, emigrating with 
them to found the town of Marietta. 

The Commodore’s career belongs to the 
annals of the Revolution: it is scarcely a 
part of the story of Marietta. Whipple was 
but a bystander there. He must have been 
a lonely man at Marietta, one aged and idle 
seaman among citizen-soldiers founding a 
new empire. He, who had seen British 
ships of the line belch fire at him on the 
high seas, saw only flatboats and pirogues 
on the broad Ohio and the muddy Muskin- 
gum. 

Throughout the Indian Wars of 1791- 
1796 Whipple and his wife lived in Campus 
Martius, the fortified stockade, and the 
Commodore was reduced to the trifling oc- 
cupation of tending a melon patch. With 
the coming of peace he moved up the Mus- 
kingum and grubbed from a twelve acre 
farm a meagre living for himself and his 
wife. 

When he was nearing seventy, a ship was 
built at Marietta and rigged for the sea. 
Perhaps he heard the siren call of the sea 
again, perhaps he felt it to be the civic 
obligation of the only seaman in the settle- 
ment. At all events, Whipple sailed the 
vessel to New Orleans, across the Gulf to 
Havana, and then up to Philadelphia, where 
he sold the craft for its builders. It was 
as risky a voyage as he ever made: his crew 
were landsmen all, and no one could navi- 
gate save himself. 

The Commodore returned to his farming. 
Only when he had reached the age of 
seventy-eight and could no longer coax a 
living from the soil did he ask Congress 
for a pension. Thirty dollars a month, 
half pay of a captain in the Navy, sup- 
ported him in frugal comfort for the eight 
remaining years of his life. He died in 
1819. 

His grave at Marietta is out of sight of 
water, even that of the Ohio or the Mus- 
kingum, but his weathered monument pro- 
claims that this was the man “First to hurl ~ 
defiance at proud Britain upon the 
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THE SMITH AND DIMON SHIPYARD, ON THE HUDSON RIVER, DEW YORK, PAINTED IN 1833 BY JAMES PRINGLE. 
LENT BY JAMES C. SAWYER TO THE EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS ILLUSTRATING LIFE IN AMERICA FOR THREE 


HUNDRED YEARS 


Contentment & 


MAY WEST OWEN 


Upon a bluff above the foaming main, 

I love to watch, through misty, greenish light, 

Full masted ships sail by in birdlike flight— 

To inlets where adventures never wane. 

Then, to my humble cottage in the lane, 

When splashing rain hides all the world from sight, 
I come content to hear the dripping night 

Beat music on my rose-wreathed window-pane. 


Contentment does not lie in glory won, 

Nor near strange scenes beneath a distant sun, 

It is the mystic life of joy and love, 

As shown by our exemplar—Him above. 

Each tree—each bloom—bird note and sunset rare, 
Proclaims His Presence through the scented air. 
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& The Ballad of the Wankee Hlandarin 


( Frederick Townsend Ward) 


GLEN BAKER 


7 All the Wards were seagoing folk oo 
From that day when my grandfather oa 
His tiny sloop through the long blockade - 2 
And the Yankee sea power began. 


My sire and uncles sailed clipper ships 


: Into every port under the sun, 
brought home tea from the Orient 
7 And iwory from the Kamerun. 

&q-" And I remember the tall slim ships 
ae And the varnished hats of the sailors, 
. The haunting fragrance of sandalwood 
And the raucous smell of the whalers. 


And they bred me up to follow the sea, 
To know sailors and seafaring things, 
- But destiny marked me for her own 4’ 
And walked in the way of kings. 
It was an age of high adventure 
When a man by his courage alone +, 
Might carve for himself an empire 
3 Or raise himself to a throne. 


Thus the world and its wars called to me 
. And I rode with Garibaldi then, 

I learned the trade of the filibuster 

| With William Walker and his men. 


Then east and east to Old China 
I followed the searoad and a star 
To become a Yankee Mandarin 
And the Loyalist leader in war. 


And I held a throne for an empress, 
Broke the back of the Taiping Strife, 
Gave to China her first unity 
And paid for it with my life. 
And so at last to this narrow crypt, 
A saint by a people's decree, 
Honored by youth and age alike 
Irrespective of earthly degree. 


l And now I am one with the long afternoon, 7 
i) One with the wild geese that go flying, 
My spirit 1s part of the ancientrune ; 
I found as I lay a-dying. GR 
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A SEARCHLIGHT ILLUMINATION OF THE NEW YORK HARBOR, MADE WHEN THE ENTIRE UNITED STATES FLEET 
WAS ON THE EAST COAST 


— 


Peace With Honor 


BERNARD L. AUSTIN 


— Commander, United States Navy 


RMAMENTS this year will cost the 
world nineteen and a half billions of 
dollars. Our own national defense budget 
has reached the peacetime-high of two bil- 
lions. There are some eight million men 
now under arms and the world is wonder- 
ing when and if the white war of nerves will 
become a red war of blood. Peace with 
Honor, a Munich Peace, or War are the 
three alternate courses now open to us. 

It is not necessary to turn back through 
the pages of history to determine which 
course we prefer. Our daily newspapers 
and magazines remind us of the unthink- 
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able horrors of modern war. We covet no 
neighbor’s possessions. We are a nation of 
peacefully inclined people with a form of 
government which permits the people to 
choose the national policies. We do not 
prefer war. We have seen brave and de- 
termined people unprepared for the swift 
march of events maneuvered by forces be- 
yond their control into positions which left 
them no choice but to accept a Munich 
Peace. We want no such peace. 

To pursue the course of Peace with Honor 
is not easy under the conditions existing 
throughout the world today. Forward think- 
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ing and planning are necessary to avoid 
being maneuvered into one of the other two 
courses. Not only must we make the cor- 
rect decision at each turning point but that 
decision must be made and executed at the 
correct time. 

There are those critics of our form of gov- 
ernment who maintain that a democracy is 
incapable of transforming the will of the 
people into action quickly enough to cope 
with the moves of more autocratic forms of 
government. It can not be denied that we 
have given some reason for this criticism. 
The change from wishful thinking to final 
activity in regard to national defense is an 
illustration. At the close of the World 
War we had built and were building a great 
navy, the largest and most powerful in the 
world. But in 1922 our government, re- 
flecting the desire of the people, agreed to 
a drastic reduction in our naval strength, 
in the altruistic move to encourage disarma- 
ment by example. This voluntary sacrifice 
was made in the hope that civilization was 
at last approaching that stage which would 
admit of nations settling their difficulties 
without resort to the sword. But this hope 
was soon dashed against the rocks of reality 
as we heard the clash of swords in the Far 
East. Japan was wresting from China con- 
trol of Manchukuo. Then in North Africa, 
Italy conquered and annexed Ethiopia. But 
our people, though informed by a free press 
of these proofs of the fallacy of their hopes 
of world peace, still hesitated. Those in the 
best informed circles saw the handwriting 
on the wall and urged action. In 1933 the 
President, realizing the danger of sitting 
idly by and hoping while other nations 
built men-of-war by the dozens, coura- 
geously allocated $238,000,000 for emer- 
gency funds for the construction of 32 naval 
vessels. In 1934 the Congress enacted the 
Vinson-Trammell Act which authorized the 
building up of our navy to then existing 
treaty strength. In 1937 an act was passed 
which authorized construction of needed 
auxiliary vessels. But it was not until after 
Ethiopia, Manchukuo, China and Munich 
that our people demanded adequate rearm- 
ing in line with realities. In 1938 the Con- 
gress in answer to these demands passed the 
Naval Expansion Act providing for a 20 
percent increase in authorized under age 
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tonnage over the old treaty limit estab- 
lished under the Vinson-Trammell Act. 

But there is a long delay between acts 
of Congress and the first boom from a new 
ship’s gun. This fact is hard for the aver- 
age citizen to understand. He has a well 
deserved high opinion of the miracle-work- 
ing power of American industry. It is diffi- 
cult to believe that with all its high-speed 
cutting tools, its efficient lifting and han- 
dling gear, its highly developed welding 
technique, it can not build a battleship in 
less than four years and that even a sub- 
marine takes more than two years. It is 
such lack of understanding which causes 
the time lag of which our critics of democ- 
racy speak. Let us examine the effect of 
such delay. 

In the unhappy event of war today, our 
battle line would be no stronger than it was 
sixteen years ago. Not since 1923 has a 
new battleship been added to our fleet. Not 
one of the eight battleships now under con- 
struction will be ready for service before 
1942 and the two 45,000 ton ships will not 
be finished until late in 1943. Satisfactory 
termination of a war, a Peace with Honor, 
can not be gained with battleships on build- 
ing ways. 

Though we have had no new additions 
to our battle line since 1923, our Navy as a 
whole has been materially strengthened and 
better balanced. Five aircraft carriers and 
2000 aircrafts have been put in service. 
Eighteen heavy and eighteen light cruisers 
have been added. Fifty-eight faster and 
better armed destroyers and fifty-one faster 
and more efficient submarines have replaced 
wornout vessels. Six auxiliary vessels have 
replaced slower and less efficient craft to 
service the fleet. 

Not until August of the current year did 
we let the first contract for beginning con- 
struction on our long-needed system of out- 
lying bases. The authorization and ap- 
propriations cover only those bases most 
urgently needed. It will be years before 
our system of bases approaches adequacy 
but work will begin in the very near future 
on air base facilities at Kaneohe Bay and 
Pearl Harbor in the Hawaiian Islands and 
at Midway, Johnston and Palmyra Islands. 

It is more than probable that there would 
have been no Munich had France and Eng- 
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land rearmed before September, 1938, as 
they have rearmed since. And one can 
hardly help wondering whether British citi- 
zens in China would have been so incon- 
venienced if the battleships on the building 
ways in England had been on duty at Singa- 
pore. The proper timing of moves is indeed 
often as important as the moves themselves. 
To quote Doctor A. Lawrence Lowell: 
“Maybe the policy which seeks to attain 
peace should not be a mere waiting for 
some move by a perhaps unsuspected foe, 
but prevision and precaution before trouble 
becomes acute. The danger of conceding 
the initiative to an opponent lies in the pos- 
sibility that he will take up a position from 
which it will be hard for him to retire with- 
out national humiliation. We then should 
have to yield or fight: whereas if we had 
thought the matter out beforehand, and let 


- our attitude be known, he would not have 


put himself in any such position—unless, 


_ indeed, he deliberately intended to force on 


us a war, which no nation now wishes or 
perhaps ever will wish.” 
In its century and a half as a nation, the 


adventurous spirit of our people has pro- 
jected our trade to the remotest parts of the 
earth. The wealth from our mountains, 
_rivers, and plains has given us the highest 
_ standard of living over so vast a country in 
& history of mankind. Our forefathers 
conceived and fought for the system of gov- 
ernment which with its flaws remains the 
most conducive to life, freedom, and the 
pursuit of happiness ever applied over so 
great an area with so large a population. 
In the frontier days our problems were 
real but simple. Our relative insignificance 
in the community of nations limited our 
concern to local problems. This was the 
era of the blockhouse when one could wait 
until he heard the warwhoop before grab- 
bing his gun for defense of loved ones and 
property. Today our nation is no longer 
relatively unimportant in the community 


United States has made phenomenal prog- 

ress. The fringe of frontier settlements on 

_ the Atlantic seaboard has expanded rapidly 

; westward to the Pacific. The ingenuity and 
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of nations. It is, in fact, the important 
member of that community. As such our 
moves have a profound effect upon all na- 
tions. It can not be gainsaid that great 
democracies today have definite responsi- 
bilities to face. 

Nor can we wait for the sound of the war- 
whoop to look to our defenses; we must en- 
vision the need for a battleship four years 
before we can use it. To insure Peace with 
Honor, we must plan our moves more than 
one jump ahead. Such planning requires 
objective study of past history, present con- 
ditions, and an accurate deduction of the 
trends of forces. 

When a ship is fitted out for a long voy- 
age, its captain does not try to figure his 
provisions so closely that he will arrive at 
his destination with the last pound of beef 
on the galley range. He errs on the side of 
safety, taking too much rather than too 
little food for his crew. He realizes that 
theremay be storms or breakdowns not pos- 
sible of prediction. It would seem wise for 
our people to err on the side of safety in 
providing for the national defense rather 
than to wait until the time has arrived for 
a move requiring additional potential mil- 
itary power for effect. We should divest 
ourselves of nineteenth century ideas and 
consider our twentieth century problems in 
the light of twentieth century conditions. 

An excellent opportunity will be afforded 
many citizens to gain first hand information 
on the condition of our first line of defense 
on Navy Day, October 27, the birthday of 
Theodore Roosevelt. The Navy will be at 
home on ships and shore stations, willing 
and glad to welcome the people’s inspection. 

Not only our government but our na- 
tional defense as well is “of the people, by 
the people, and for the people.” It is their 
intelligent forward thinking and planning 
which will insure a Peace with Honor. 

[Note: The opinions and the assertions 
contained in the above article are the private 
ones of the writer and are not to be con- 
strued as official or as reflecting the views 
of the Navy Department or the Naval Serv- 
ice at large.—B. L. A.] oh 
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Courtesy the Wiggins Old Tavern, Northampton, Massachusetts 


INTERIOR OF THE PRIMITIVE LOG CABIN, OF THE TYPE USED BY THE EARLY SETTLERS OF THE CONNECTICUT 
VALLEY, CONSTRUCTED BY MR. LEWIS WIGGINS TO COMPLETE AN AUTHENTIC GROUP OF EARLY AMERICAN 


BUILDINGS, 


everance of Shelbuene 


Part IV— Shelburne 


FLORENCE STEVENS CUMMINGS 
Jontinued from September issue) 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING INSTALLMENTS: 


N ARTIN SEVERANCE, a boy of Old Deerfield 
VE in western Massachusetts, grows up during 
the early eighteenth century amid the alarms and 
fears of Indian raids. During an interval of peace 
he serves under his uncle, Captain Joseph Kellog, 
who is in charge of the Truck House, formerly 
Fort Dummer, far up the Connecticut River be- 
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yond the settlements where fair trading is carried 
on with the Indians to win their friendship. 
Martin and his friend, Matt Clesson, enjoy this 
life in the wilderness, and soon are familiar with 
every mountain and stream between the Connec- 
ticut River and the Hudson valley. 
In the spring of 1744, war breaks out between 
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France and England, and the governor of Massa- 
~ chusetts builds a line of forts from the Connecticut 
_ River to the New York line across northwestern 
Massachusetts to cut off the approach of the enemy 
from the St. Lawrence. Martin and Matt join 
the scouts or rangers who patrol this cordon of 
forts. 

While on furlough, the next year, Martin meets 
Patty Fairfield, whom he knew in Deerfield as a 
child, and after a short courtship takes her back 
to Fort Dummer as his bride. Matt Clesson has 
just brought his wife, Abigail, here also. 

When France and England make peace at Aix 
la Chapelle, Martin and Patty start to make their 
home in Hinsdale, but fear of Indian attacks soon 
~ sends them back to the protection of Fort Dummer 
with their three children, Elisha, Catherine and 
_ Experience. At Fort Dummer, two more children, 
Martin, Jr., and Abigail, are born. Martin and 
_ Matt are away from the fort most of the time on 
long scouts, often going as far as Lake Champlain, 
and on one of these scouts Matt Clesson dies. 

Shaken with grief at the loss of his friend, 
Martin throws himself wholeheartedly into the 
attempt which the frontiermen are making to force 
back the hordes of French and Indians and prove 
that “the lakes” (Lake George and Lake Cham- 
plain) are English territory. 

Martin becomes one of “Rogers’ Rangers,” and 
during a scout near Sabbath Day Point on Lake 
George in 1758, he is taken captive together with 
his nephew, Mathew Severance, Agrippa Wells of 
Deerfield, and William Clark of Colrain. Mathew 
escapes, but the others are taken to Canada and 
then to France where they are imprisoned until 
the end of the war. 

On being released, they are taken to England 
where Martin meets again the Earl of Shelburne 
whom he has known in the “Old French War.” 
The captives are sent home as soon as possible. 
Martin finds his wife and children waiting for 
him in Deerfield. Patty has chosen the name, 
Submit, for the little daughter who has been born 
during Martin’s captivity, and she and Martin 
feel that the name will always have an underlying 
meaning for them. 


CHAPTER XX 
VERYONE agreed that the Indians 


4 would never more be feared in Mas- 
sachusetts. England now had possession 
of Canada, and would hold in check all the 
fierce tribes along the St. Lawrence. There 
would never be any more war. Settlements 
could be extended to the north and west 
without hindrance. Each man was free to 
build and live where he pleased. 

The taverns and stores where the Rangers 
had obtained their supplies or had dropped 
in for a mug of ale were now full of young 
men buying farm implements, swapping 
horses, discussing the best soil for crops; 
and everywhere land agents bustled. They 
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were a queer breed, Martin thought, pale 
and spindling, yet given to extolling the 
advantages of settling wild tracts. 

Martin was undecided what he and 
Patience should do. He rather suspected 
that Patty would like to stay in Deerfield, 
but he could not endure that. There were 
too many people in Deerfield, and the 
houses were too close together. Martin was 
ready to settle down and hoe a field of corn, 
but he simply could not live shut in by 
other houses full of people on every side. 
The deep snows of winter were almost 
melted. If he settled anywhere this year. 
he must do it soon; but he hated to rush 
into any undertaking that he might regret. 
He was still turning over various possibili- 
ties in his mind when Jim Ryder’s son, a 
splendid, energetic boy of nineteen came 
to him one night. 

“Evening, Mr. Severance. Mind if I sit 
a minute? I was jest going by—” : 

“Glad to see you, my boy. How’s your 
father?” 

“Not so good, Mr. Severance. 
ting on in years, you know.” 

“Yes, yes, I suppose so. You still live 
down at the end of the street?” 

“I do now; but I got married last month, 
so I’m starting off to build me a cabin by 
myself. That’s what I came to see you 
about, Mr. Severance. You know my father 
and Jonathan Catlin started to clear a tract 
of land up the Deerfield River by the Sal- 
mon Falls in the Northwest Pastures. Then 
they got drove out ’cause they was afeared 
of Injins. I’ve decided to take up Father's 
tract up there and Mr. Catlin is trying to 
find someone to buy his twenty acres. He 
has a saw mill now, up Green River way. 
Doing good business right now, so he 
hasn’t any use for this land of his’n in the 
Northwest.” 

“Is it near the Falls?” 

“Well, “course you know the General 
Court keeps the land right close to the falls 
for them as come for fish to use. The Cat- 
lin tract borders right on that.” 

“I see,” mused Martin thoughtfully. 

“I—I guess I'll be goin’ on, Mr. Sever- 
ance. You kinder think over what I’ve 
said, won't ye? If you should want that 
land, I’m sure Mr. Catlin would make you 
a good price on it. And I'd like it fine to 
have you up there next to me. My wife 
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don’t think any too much of going up there. 
Off in the wilderness, she calls it. I know 
she'd be right pleased to have Mrs. Sever- 
ance nigh her.” 

“Ill see you tomorrow!” Martin sprang 
up so quickly he almost snapped the stem 
of the long pipe he had brought home with 
him from England. “Tomorrow morning. 
I want to sleep on it before I decide. 
Thanks. Goodnight.” 


Before the slush left by the snow had 
dried, Daniel Ryder and Martin left for 
Deerfield Northwest, as it was called, walk- 
ing beside their laden horses. 

They stopped for a drink at the spring 
near the foot of the Falls and stood looking 
at the rush of water. Then they scrambled 
up the perpendicular wall of the ravine to 
the banks of the river above the Falls. 

“Tl show you how the holdings lie,” Dan 
Ryder said, striding to the east. “I brought 
my father up here last fall, and we found 
the stakes he and Jonathan Catlin measured 
before the Last French War. Here’s the 
first of your land. It begins here and goes 
from the river to the top of that mountain 
and extends from the ravine to that rise of 
land you see toward the north. Mine joins 
it there and extends the same distance north. 
Want to swap some so you'll have more 
river bank and less forest?” 

“No,” said Martin slowly, “No, thank ye 
kindly. I believe I like it best this way. 
I think I'd rather build up on the slope 
than down on the river bank.” 

“Jest as you like. "Pears to me we've 
both got about all the land we can manage 
for a few years yet.” 

Martin made no reply, but stood look- 
ing thoughtfully over the wooded hillside 
which was now his. White drifts of snow 
showed through the thick growth of pines 
and hemlocks. Bare branches of oaks and 
white birch creaked as the wind swept by. 

Ryder shivered as he gazed at the high, 
black cliffs. 

“I think there’s a bit of Catlin’s cabin 
still standing.” he said: “Father's was 
nearer the river bank, and the Injins 
burned it.” 

A tangle of alders, witch hazel and sumac 
had grown up on the clearing made ten 
years before, completely hiding the remains 
of the cabin. Very little was left of the 
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roof, but the four walls and the fireplace 
were intact. The two men spent their first 
day rebuilding the roof and thatching it 
with hemlock boughs. By night they had 
cleared the leaves from the floor, also laid 
bunks of hemlock and balsam, and were 
ready for their hearty supper of fried salt 
pork and cornmeal cakes. 

“T reckon this is real luxury for an old 
ranger like you,” laughed Ryder, “but | 
guess I'll find that bough bed hard before 
morning.” 

Daniel Ryder built his cabin on the south 
end of his land so as to be as near to 
Martin’s home as possible. 

“My missus is sure to find it lonesome 
here, so I'll keep nigh to you,” he ex- 
plained. 

Martin found a clear spring on the hill- 
side near the Falls, and cleared a place be- 
side it for his cabin. He could see the top 
of the cataract through the trees when the 
underbrush was cleared away, and the 
roar of the water came to him continually. 

Behind him towered a mass of crags and 
cliffs. From his site Martin could see moun- 
tains nearly as high on the opposite side of 
the river. He could also catch glimpses 
of any passersby on the Indian trail which 
ran along the river bank. All around was 
virgin forest with quantities of fine yellow 
pine and chestnut for building. The pines 
rose forty feet high and were a foot and a 
half in diameter. 

The ground under the trees was still 
frozen and in places covered with snow, 
which made it possible for the two men to 
drag the logs to the sites each had chosen. 
From watching the Dutch settlers above 
Albany, Martin had picked up the value 
of the sled. Young Ryder was enthusi- 
astic over the crude sled which Martin 
constructed to carry their logs. 

Martin’s cabin was a small, two-room 
affair with walls about eight feet high, and 
made of whole logs, notched and smoothed 
with a broad axe so that they would lie one 
on the other. From the limbs and tips of 
the spruce he made poles which were laid 
to a ridge pole for a roof and covered with 
long strips of bark. The logs for the sills 
and door were laboriously leveled with a 
dish of water placed on each end for a 
gauge. The cabin rose slowly, for the work 
of making a home in the wilderness was 
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tremendous. Martin knew it would be a 
sorry affair compared with the well built 
frame houses of Deerfield, but it had a fine 
fireplace with built-in ovens at the side. 
Before he brought Patience and the chil- 


- dren to live in it, Martin made several rude 
stools; and he took a special trip to the 


sawmill in Deerfield to get a long board, 
an inch and a half thick, from which he 
made a table four feet wide and eight feet 
long. Elisha took great pride in polishing 
this table; and from the smooth white wood 
of the bass trees growing on the slope of 
Mt. Massamet he made a bowl and trencher 
for each member of the family. 

On a second trip to Deerfield, Martin 
secured planks for a heavy door, which he 
hung on wooden hinges and provided with 
a wooden latch and a tow pull-string. When 
this was in place he went to the village 
again, this time to bring his family to the 
new home. Patience, holding the baby, rode 
Dolly, sitting none too comfortably because 
of the willow baskets of clothing, blankets 
and provisions fastened on both sides of the 
saddle. These baskets were the ones which 
King Hendrick had made his Indians weave 
for her when she first went to Fort Dummer. 

“Remember how we went to Dummer 
the first time?” asked Martin, coming to 
the horse’s side and smiling up at his wife. 


Lag 
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“That was a long time ago,” sighed 
Patience. 

“You haven’t changed a mite!” declared 
Martin, and he actually believed it, although 
in truth Patience was now a very different 
person from the happy, lighthearted girl 
who had ridden pillion behind Martin to 
Fort Dummer. Her name, Patience, had 
become incongruous, for all the lines of 
her face, every motion of her thin, wiry 
body expressed boundless vigor and relent- 
less determination. She might name her 
daughter Submit in a sincere feeling of 
yielding to a higher power but she met with 
erect shoulders and firm chin the every- 
day events which were within her power to 
manage. 

Catherine and Experience walked be- 
side her; and little Martin, five years old 
10w, trudged along beside his father, imi- 
tating his stride and begging for a pack 
of his own to carry, furiously angry when 
his father, thinking him tired, attempted 
to kft him to his shoulder. Abbie, who 
had been rather frail that spring, was left 
in Deerfield with Abigail Clesson for a 
month or more. 

It was a joyous family which reached 
the falls just before sundown. Lisha, who 
had already helped his father with the 
building and who was in one of his likable 
moods, started frying pork and hoecakes 
for them over the fireplace in the old cabin 
which he and his father and Ryder still 
used. Wild pigeons, just roasted, sent up 
a tantalizing odor; and for a special treat, 
Lisha had been saving a birchbark bowl 
of wild honey, which he and his father had 
discovered while chopping in the forest. 

Martin’s eyes continually turned to search 
his wife’s face to see how she liked her 
new home, and looked relieved and happy 
when he saw that Patience viewed the 
cabin with pride. She at once unpacked 
her cherished pewter plates to place them 
on the narrow shelf over the fireplace, put- 
ting in the center a china mug which the 
soldiers at Dummer had given Abbie. 

“I haven’t used the fireplace yet,” Mar- 
tin told her, “I wanted you to light the first 
fire on our hearth,” and, leading Patience to 
the fire he had laid of dry logs and chips, 
he placed a handful of shredded bark 
under the chips and, putting a small charge 
of powder into his gun, he handed it to his 
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wife. Holding the gun carefully over 
the kindlings, she pulled the trigger. The 
spark ignited the dry bark, and the first 
fire blazed on the hearth of their new home. 


CHAPTER XXI 


That spring as the peas and beans be- 
gan to grow in the hillside, marauding 
animals appeared in great numbers. A 
brush fence was not enough to check them; 
and it was only when an almost continuous 
row of traps and snares had been placed 
that the crops could come up through the 
ground unmolested. 

When the corn had been planted with a 
fish in each hill, according to the Indian 
custom, they discovered, the next morning, 
bear tracks leading to each of the hills, 
the hills themselves torn open and the fish 
clawed out. At once, at the edge of the 
cornfield near the forest, Martin built a 
big trap of the deadfall type. 

It was little Martin who, the next morning 
when he went for a bucket of fresh water, 
saw that the trap had been sprung. Shout- 
ing to his father and brother, he ran across 
the cornfield and was jumping excitedly 
about in front of the trap as they came up. 
It required all the combined strength of 
his father and Lisha to lift the heavy weight 
of the deadfall. 

“Pull out the bear, Martie,” said his 
father. 

“Let me help!” cried Experience, run- 
ning up. 

Puffing and panting, the two little ones 
tugged at the heavy bear which, yielding 
slowly at first, suddenly gave a lurch and 
fell sideways upon them. 

“It’s alive!” screamed Eppie in a panic 
and, struggling out from beneath the heavy 
bulk, the two children ran screeching to 
the house. 

“There must be a bear’s den near here!” 
cried their mother, “I’ll never feel safe!” 

“Probably up in those high ledges to 
the north,” said Martin with a face as seri- 
ous as hers. “Guess the best thing I can 
do is to take a day off and go hunting.” 

“You do need a change, you’ve been 
working so hard; but I hate to have you 
go bear hunting all alone.” 

“Pshaw!” replied Martin, and, picking 
up his gun and powder horn, he started 
with his swinging stride up toward the 
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ledges which could be seen high and barren 
to the north. 

He was home sooner than Patience had 
anticipated, and without a bear. The ques- 
tioning children were sent to gather some 
wild strawberries that he had _ noticed 
nearby. 

“You'll be safe if you take turns looking 
out for danger,” he told them. 

Then, sitting down on the rough stone 
step before the cabin door, he began to 
clean his gun. Patience heard him chuck- 
ling to himself and brought her knitting to 
the doorway. 

“You would a-laughed, wouldn’t you, 
Patty, if you'd a-seen me a-coming home 
screeching the way Little Martie did this 
morning?” 

“What happened?” Patty asked, drop- 
ping a needleful of stitches. 

“Weel, I’m here all safe and sound, but I 
got the biggest scare of my life this morn- 
ing. I found bear tracks, here and there up 
the side of the mountain where the ground 
was soft. Led right up to those high ledges, 
they did. I followed ’til 1 could see a place 
where it looked like they went into an open- 
ing in the rocks; then I skirted ‘round, and 
came a-creeping up from the back. I was 
climbing along on my hands and knees up 
to the top of a heap of rocks so I could look 
over to get my bearings, when all of a sud- 
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den the rocks all slipped out from under 
me, and down I went kerslam more’n eight 
feet drop down into a cave! And I landed 
right on top of the biggest bear I ever see! 
He squawked and I squawked, and then we 
rolled over and over as we tried to beat each 
other to the opening. There was other bears 
in the den, too. Perhaps not more than two, 
but seemed like a dozen at least,—all of us 
scared stiff, and a-clawing to get out of that 
little opening.” 

He laughed, but Patty gave a trembling 
little sigh. 

“IT swear I beat ’em all to it,” he con- 
tinued. “I went half crawling and half 
rolling down that cliff like a spilt bucket er 
water. I finally fetched up agin a big pine 
so hard that it knocked the breath out er 
me. I just lay up agin it gasping for a min- 
ute; then I looked back, and there was that 
ole bear more’n half a mile away, legging it 
in the opposite direction, jest as scaired as 
I was! Bet he don’t stop ’til he gets to the 
St. Lawrence!” 


Although they saw no traces of the bears 
again near their cabin, the Severance family 
kept a sharp lookout for them, until Martin, 
telling his adventure in Saxton’s tavern to 
the great enjoyment of his listeners, easily 
persuaded Sam Hunter and a number of 

7 other reckless youths to come up to the Falls 
on a hunting trip. They tracked the bears 
to their new den and exterminated them. 


The first harvest at the Falls was a matter 

of pride to the whole Severance family, for 
they had worked hard all summer. The 
great golden pumpkins were cut in slices, 
dried in the sun and hung on poles across 
the rafters. The small crop of wheat and 
oats was laboriously reaped with a sickle, 
tied in bundles and placed across poles, 
which had been fitted into grooves and ex- 
tended horizontally about a foot above the 
_ shed floor. Then Catherine and Eppie cov- 

7 ered the floor under the poles with sheets 
_ so that as they thrashed the grain the ker- 
> nels fell onto the cloth. After this, for sev- 
eral days whenever there was a breeze, the 
girls stood out in the sunshine carefully 
_ dipping up the kernels with a dried gourd 
_and pouring them very slowly from high in 
_ the air into a tub on the ground, so that the 
_wind would blow the chaff away as the 
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grain fell into the tub. Each bushel had to 
be taken to Deerfield to be ground. It was 
a good deal of labor for one bag of wheat 
flour, but the hot cakes of freshly ground 
wheat tasted wonderfully good! 

The woods back of the cabin were full of 
chestnut trees and the children gathered so 
many nuts that Elisha built a little structure 
on the same plan as a corn crib in which to 
store them. Patience found them a valu- 
able food for the family, and many a supper 
they had of fresh roasted chestnuts and 
milk. 

One day Elisha ran in to tell them that 
the wild ducks flying south were settling on 
the river in such numbers that he could in 
a few minutes get a supply of game for a 
week. 

“Easy, son,” said Martin. “We are al- 
most out of powder, so don’t shoot more 
than twice.” 

“IT don’t need a gun at all!” cried Elisha 
dashing out of the cabin with a stout club 
in hig hand. 

Getting into the rude boat he had made 
by burning out the center of half a huge 
log, he paddled as silently as possible up 
the river, beyond where the ducks were bob- 
bing up and down as they rested together 
on the water some distance above the Falls. 
When the birds, which had been disturbed 
by Lisha’s paddle, were again floating 
peacefully on the water, Lisha, sitting mo- 
tionless in his dugout, let it float as unob- 
trusively as a log down the stream until it 
found its way into the midst of the ducks; 
then suddenly rising Lisha stunned with his 
club a dozen or more before the rest of the 
flock took fright and flew away with a loud 
clapping of wings. 

So winter found the Severance family 
well established in their new home, with a 
store of food and fuel, ready to laugh at 
blizzards and sleety winds and enjoying to 
the fullest their family circle about the 
blazing hearth. _ 


CHAPTER XXII 


Dan Ryder’s young wife found life lonely 
in the Northwest, so the Severance children 
often ran through their father’s cornfield to 
her cabin. The first year there was always 
a hardbeaten path between the cornhills 
where their bare feet had pattered back and 
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forth, so the next year Martin left a space 
for them through the center of his corn 
patch, never dreaming that, a century later, 
this path would be a much traveled high- 
way. 

“I don’t think any other family will ever 
settle near us, do you?” Mrs. Ryder com- 
plained to Catherine one day. 

“There are the Rices, the Hawks and the 
Taylors up beyond us in Charlemont,” re- 
plied the girl. 

“Too far away to be neighbors with us,” 
sniffed Mrs. Ryder. 

“I know. But we do see them going by on 
the trail once in a while. Othniel Taylor 
goes down every week for the mail.” 

“There are the Wilsons and the Lawsons, 
too,” put in Eppie, “but they are even far- 
ther away. Seems funny to think that they 
are here in Deerfield Northwest, but that 
we can’t get through the forests to see them 
and have to go ‘way down to Deerfield and 
come back up over the Green River road.” 

“Father says the land there is not near as 
good as here. I don’t see why they ever 
settled way up there,” mused Catherine. 

“They had the whole pick of the North- 
west, too,” continued Mrs. Ryder in her 
whining voice. “Archibald Lawson bought 
his first fifty acres with fifty yards of linen 
cloth that he wove himself. The agent in 
Deerfield told him that he wouldn’t go into 
the Northwest for all the land there, and he 
told Mr. Lawson to take his fifty anywhere 
he wanted to. I agree with the agent. I 
think it’s a wilderness that will never be 
anything else!” 

No one did come to settle near the falls 
for some time, but the next year along the 
slope of hills toward the Green River sev- 
eral cabins were built. Alexander Clark 
came down from Colrain and, with money 
he had earned during the Last French War, 
erected the first frame house in the North- 
west, hewing the chestnut timbers by hand 
and making bricks for the chimney in a 
clay pit near by. From Deerfield came 
Daniel Nims, John Taylor and Stephen 
Kellog; and farther north, Ebenezer Fiske 
and Watson Freeman located. In two years 
there were in all fourteen families in Deer- 
field Northwest. 

Samuel was born that first winter after 
the Severances came to the Falls and Pa- 
tience, even with Catherine and Experience 
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to help her, was busy from dawn to long 
after sundown. 

The mountains on the east and west of 
their cabin each cut off half an hour of 
daylight which the Severances sorely missed 
during the short winter days. The girls 
insisted that they could not get their stints 
of spinning done with only the fireplace and 
pine splinters for light during the long win- 
ter evenings, so Lisha and Martie took 
down to the Deerfield stores some fine 
beaver pelts which they had trapped and 
exchanged them for a bucket of mutton 
tallow. 

The whole family joined in the laborious 
task of dipping the lengths of tightly twisted 
tow string in the hot tallow until the tallow 
clung in layers and the dips increased to 
usable size. It was a joy to have light in all 
parts of the cabin at night. 

“We must start a flock of sheep of our 
own,” declared Martin, and in a few days 
returned from the Rice farm up the river 
with a ram and two ewes. A leanto was 
made for the sheep on the side of the shed 
he had built and, around the whole, was 
built a stockade of upright logs with sharp- 
ened ends to protect the animals from the 
wolves which prowled about almost con- 
tinually that winter. 

It was during planting time the next 
spring that their old iron kettle cracked 
beyond repair. Patience did not know what 
to do. There was nothing else in which to 
cook except an iron skillet and a small brass 
kettle that held scarcely a quart. All their 
money had gone for seeds and more farm 
equipment. She inventoried in her mind 
everything that they owned, inside the cabin 
and out, but there was nothing they could 
spare to sell. 

“They buy logs, sometimes, at the mill in 
Greenfield,” suggested Eppie. 

“I know. We've a whole forest of tim- 
ber,” said her mother, “but who would cut 
and haul it? Your father and the boys 
must work every minute on the land.” 

“The ram hasn’t been sheared,” said 
Catherine. 

Her mother nodded thoughtfully. The 
ram’s fleece was especially fine and thick. 

Catherine’s mild blue eyes held an un- 
expected gleam of daring. 

“Come on, Ma! I'll hold him!” 

The young ram got the surprise of his 
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life when the three determined females de- 
scended upon him, one with shears, the 
other two with strong strips of linen web- 
bing. He gave them a fine chase, but they 
cornered him at last. The girls held and 
tied him, while Patience, with grimly set 
teeth, cut off the long soft rolls of wool. 

“Well, the wool looks all right anyway!” 
said Eppie, when it was over, and they were 
walking triumphantly back to the cabin 
while a still dazed and resentful ram 
stamped his feet and shook his despoiled 
sides. 

“Yes, but your father will probably won- 
der if the ram is moulting,” laughed her 
mother. “It ought to bring enough for a 
kettle. It’s splendid wool.” 

“It would be nice to weave some blankets 
from wool like this, wouldn’t it?” Catherine 
remarked, trying to speak casually, but with 
a blush spreading over her cheeks. Then, 
at Eppie’s giggle and her mother’s stare, 
she continued defiantly. “Well, I only 
mean that most girls do start a chest of 
bedding. Some time before they’re grown 
up, they do. And I’m sixteen.” 

As soon as the wool was washed and 
dried, it was crammed into a linen bag and 
on the first pleasant morning Patience, 


shouldering the bag, started for Deerfield, 
leaving her daughters in charge of the 
household. Dolly could not be spared, for 
the ploughing had to be done quickly. It 
was already late to be planting. Patience 
strode off alone along the blazed trail. 

The wool brought more than she had ex- 
pected; she was given in exchange not only 
a fine new kettle, but a bag of dried hops 
and a little round wooden box of spices, 
hard, wrinkled nutmegs and tight curls of 
cinnamon bark. Then after dinner and a 
few minutes’ chat with Abigail Clesson she 
started home. 


Out of the forest on the side of Mt. Massa- 
met, back of Martin’s cabin, Agrippa Wells 
came one day that summer, having walked 
there through the wilderness from the banks 
of Green River. 

“Lawrence Kemp and Samuel Hunter 
have settled over there on the hills this side 
of Greenfield,” Agrippa told them. “My 
cousin, John Wells, is there, too. I’ve about 
decided to buy me a tract er land myself 
on top one er those hills where you can look 
right down on Green River. I’ve been up 
several times to look at this site. It’s a 
mighty likely spot.” 
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“You couldn’t do better,” said Martin. 

“But I wish it was nearer,” sighed Pa- 
tience. 

“It’s not five miles as the crow flies.” 

“But I’m not a crow.” 

“Perhaps we'll build a road some day,” 
joked Martin, and they all laughed at the 
idea of a road over the steep rocky hills 
through the dense, unbroken forests. 

But a blazed trail was made, which in a 
very few years was widened to a rough 
bridlepath, for to the Falls came one day 
a sober, well-dressed, but plain man of 
middle age who rode a carefully groomed 
horse. After looking over the falls and 
vicinity for some time, he came to Martin’s 
cabin. 

“I’m Jonathan Wood,” he explained at 
once, “and I’m up here looking over the 
possibilities of erecting a grist mill.” 

“A grist mill!” exclaimed Martin. “Why 
there is one in Deerfield!” 

“There’s excellent power here for one.” 

“But would it pay? There are only two 
families here.” 

“More are coming all the time,” said 
Mr. Wood, with a gleam of enthusiasm in 
his eyes. “I understand there are ten or 
more families over the hills toward Green- 
field. The commonwealth owns the land 
around the falls, but I find I can lease it 
for this project. It looks to me like a good 
investment.” 

So Jonathan Wood began to build a grist 
mill, and soon this part of Deerfield North- 
west was always called “The Falls.” A few 
farms were clustered about the home of 
Daniel Nims, who had chosen a hilltop near 
the center of the Northwest and established 
the first tavern. This was called “The Cen- 
ter.” In the northern portion, near the 
Colrain line, was the most thickly settled 
as well as the oldest cultivated part of the 
Northwest. 

“They give themselves airs—them folks 
up north of us do,” declared a sharp-voiced 
matron at The Center. “They think be- 
cause they've been here a leetle mite longer 
than us, that they’re a pattern for the rest 
of us!” 

Amused at her remark, other women re- 
peated the epitaph, until gradually every- 
one, imitating her short, clipped words, be- 
gan calling this district “The Patten”. 

For some time only a blazed trail led from 
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the Falls east to the Center. It was a peril- 
ous journey over rough crags and through 
dark forests. Patience had an experience 
there which would have terrified a more 
timid woman. 

Returning one late afternoon from a visit 
to Agrippa Wells’ wife to see a new baby, 
she was overtaken by a sudden thunder- 
storm. An unusually loud crash of thunder 
simultaneous with blinding lightning caused 
Dolly to rear and dash from the path into 
the forest. When Patience attempted to 
turn her back, she became completely lost 
in the pelting rain. Darkness settled down 
and, although the rain soon ceased, she 
could not see her way. She tried giving 
Dolly her head, thinking the mare might find 
her way home by herself, but, after wander- 
ing bewilderedly about among the dripping 
trees for some time, she became as lost as 
her mistress. 

Coming to a thick spruce which afforded 
some shelter from the wind, Patience found 
here a carpet of dry spills and cones. 
Fastening Dolly to a limb of the tree, she 
broke off dense branches which she set up 
for a screen against the cold wind. Then 
she collected a pile of cones and dry leaves 
and lighted them with the flint and steel, 
which she carried in the huge pocket sewn 
into one of her many petticoats. As the 
cones blazed, she added twigs and small 
branches and soon had a glowing fire at 
which she could warm her numb hands 
and feet. 

Relaxing, she began to wonder if anyone 
would come to search for her. She wasn’t 
afraid to spend a night in the open and was 
thinking of scooping a hollow in the soft 
leaf-mold in order to lie comfortably by 
her fire, when she heard the snapping of a 
twig, silence, and then another snap nearer. 
Springing up, she looked in that direction 
and saw two glowing eyeballs gleaming at 
her. A short distance away, two more pairs 
glowed like live coals. 

Wolves! 

Dolly began to stamp and rear, threaten- 
ing to break the bridle. Patience, looking 
wildly about, saw eyes on every side. No 
time to dally! Rushing at the fire, she 
snatched up a burning branch and threw 
it with all her strength at the nearest glit- 
tering eyes. There was a crash of under- 
brush and the eyes disappeared. 
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Patience piled her fire high with wood 
and the wolves retreated out of the range 
of the light. Talking reassuringly to Dolly, 
she waved a blazing torch back and forth 
until all the glowing eyes faded into the 
darkness. 

She passed an endless night. The wolves 
never relaxed their watch and came nearer 
and nearer when her fire burned low. 
Branch after branch she broke into lengths 
and heaped on her fire until it seemed as 
if there would be no more wood within her 


reach. 


When she was exhausted and her nerves 
strained to the breaking point, there came 
that change in the air that always precedes 
dawn. The wind died down and, for a 
while, all was still except as an occasional 
drop of water fell from the trees or as the 
fire crackled in licking up the green sticks. 
Then the air grew clear and fresh; a light 
breeze, playing coyly with the long beech 
leaves, blew in gentle gusts through the 
woods, bringing the scent of fields and fresh 
damp earth. 

The wolves had disappeared, so Patience 
let the fire die down. Dolly, humped 
against the trunk of a tree, was asleep. 
The top of the hills toward the east became 
dull blue outlines against the faintly lighter 
blue of the sky. Then the heavens flamed 
with a sudden crimson light, which faded 
slowly to a dull pink and then to an opal 
tint, and the golden sun burned its way 
through the mists and clouds to appear over 
the hills in a blaze of warm, invigorating 
light. 

Patience, shaking off the horror of the 
night as casually as she shook the raindrops 
from her woolen shawl, calmly led Dolly 
out to an open space which she now could 
see through the trees. There, looking to- 
ward the rising sun for her direction and 
carefully noting the familiar hilltops she 
could see about her, she mounted Dolly and 
rode off in the direction of her home. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


Elisha had always been erratic. Martin 
insisted that he had been ruined by his 
childhood at Fort Dummer where he had 
been petted by the soldiers and had con- 
tinually heard stories of wild excitement 
and adventure. He was old enough now to 
be of considerable help with the increasing 
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brood of brothers and sisters, but instead 
he rushed from one thing to another and 
never completed any task. One day one of 
the Taylors of Charlemont drove a herd of 
longhorn cattle down the trail to market 
them in Northampton and as he passed the 
cabin, Elisha walked on with him. 

“Tell Mother I’m going to help Oth Tay- 
lor get these cows to Northampton,” he told 
one of his little sisters and, cutting a willow 
whip he walked gaily down the trail, gently 
urging the reluctant animals to step more 
lively. 

He never returned. News trickled back 
slowly. Someone had seen him in Spring- 
field; later a report came that he had been 
in Hartford. More than a year later, a 
message came from him through many 
relays that he was sailing on a sloop for the 
West Indies; and after that they never heard 
again. 

Martin never ceased to ask any stranger 
who came up from Connecticut if he had 
known him; and years later, when Cheap- 
side became a river port, he often went to 
wander about the docks and casually in- 
quire from the sailors on the West Indies 
boats if they had ever known a young man 
named Severance, but he never picked up 
the slightest trace of him. 

Elisha faded out of their life. The older 
children, busy with their own affairs, grad- 
ually forgot him. The younger ones, born 
after the family came to the Falls, had not 
been old enough to know him. In Pa- 
tience’s heart, however, nothing ever came 
to ease the ache left by the absence of her 
firstborn. Every mother has in her heart a 
special place for each of her children no 
matter how large her family may be; but 
the love for her firstborn is always sur- 
rounded by the memory of that first ecstasy 
of wonder and awe. 

The next loss that came to Martin and 
Patience was through the marriage of their 
eldest daughter, Catherine. It was a shock 
to her mother, for although Catherine had 
been pushed out of her cradle by a sister 
before she could walk and, from then on, 
had always helped care for the rapidly 
arriving babies, no one had noticed that 
she herself had grown up. At seventeen 
she was a sweet, serious girl with chestnut 
hair and large, dark-grey eyes shaded by 
darker lashes. 


| | 
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“If she was only marrying someone her 
own age, | wouldn't feel so badly,” grieved 
Patience. 

“Hinsdale is only ten years older,” said 
Martin impatiently, “and has better pros- 
pects than a boy. Would you rather have 
her go away with some stripling without a 
shilling in his pocket?” 

“Of course not! But a widower—” 

Her mother’s dissatisfaction did not reach 
Catherine. She never imagined that any- 
one could find anything to criticize in her 
suitor, for to the girl he was perfection. 

“It really is wonderful how things come 
about!” she told Experience and Abigail, 
as they sat together hemming the innumer- 
able napkins which every table of that day 
demanded because of the lack of individual 
dishes and forks. “When he came with his 
bride to Fort Dummer to visit, I was only 
eight, but I thought they were both the 
most wonderful people I had ever seen. 


» She had dark curls all around her face and 


big, brown eyes. He was tall and straight, 
just as he is now, and so devoted to her. 
He’s very good looking, don’t you think 
so?” 

“T don’t think his eyes are as nice a blue 
as Dad’s, and he never smiles with them as 
Dad does,” declared Abigail. 

“His eyes are a wonderful blue!” Cath- 
erine was indignant. “And if he doesn’t 
smile all the time, it’s because life has 
treated him too harshly!” 

“His first wife died soon after they were 
married, didn’t she?” Experience had 
heard the story a dozen times, but she 
didn’t want Catherine to be offended by 
what Abigail had said and she could think 
of nothing else to say at the moment. 

“She died before they had been married 
a year! It was so sad. I yearned even 
then to do something for him. I remember 
I picked a bunch of swamp pinks one time 
to put on her grave and he came along as 
I was placing it there. He put his hand on 
my shoulder and we stood looking down at 
her grave without saying a word. If I can 
only give him a little comfort and happi- 
ness after all he has suffered, I shall have 
everything I want.” 

Her wide, grey eyes grew dark and earn- 
est. Her sisters looked intently at their 
work. Privately they did not think Elisha 
Hinsdale wonderful, but, since Catherine 
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was happy. they would not let her know 
their thoughts for the world. And it was 
nice she was marrying someone who could 
buy a farm with land already cleared, so 
that she would not have to work as hard as 
most brides. Her future husband had the 
Hinsdale love of property and had bought 
and sold, always at a profit, until now he 
could give their sister every luxury known 
to them. 

So Catherine went out of the home into 
a life of her own. They saw her every Sab- 
bath at meeting after the regular church 
was established and she frequently rode 
over in good weather to spend a day with 
them, but she never was a part of their lives 
again. 

The next year another little girl, Sophia, 
was born to Martin and Patience and soon 
after still another, Sarah. They were plump, 
laughing babies, so much alike as they grew 
up that many thought them twins. They 
were the plainest of the Severance girls, but 
there was a charm about their freckled 
faces and blue eyes that won for them 
friends of all ages. 

For some time there had been talk among 
the families of Deerfield Northwest of sepa- 
rating from Deerfield and establishing a 
town of their own. John Wells and John 
Taylor rode from farm to farm trying to 
stir up interest. Martin thought the change 
wholly unnecessary, but, when the petition 
was drawn up to be sent to Deerfield and 
to the General Court, he finally signed it 
with the others. 

When it seemed probable that the peti- 
tion to incorporate as a town would be 
granted, a meeting of the men of the North- 
west was called at the home of Daniel Nims, 
which seemed to be most centrally located. 

“You're going, ain't you, Dad?” asked 
Martin, Jr., anxiously. He felt that some- 
times his father did not take as much in- 
terest in the affairs of the settlement as he 
ought to, but was content to hoe a few rows 
of corn and then spend the rest of his time 
roaming over the hills, gun on shoulder, 
looking for partridge or wild turkey. 

“Oh, yes, I’m going,” replied Martin. 

Patience, who had looked up from her 
spinning wheel at the question, gave a little 
sigh of approval and set the wheel whirring 
faster. 

There was quite a group of men gathered 
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it ee Daniel Nims’ log cabin the next day. 


“T didn’t realize there were so many liv- 
ing in these parts,” remarked Jonathan 

Wood, who with his brother Aaron had 
ridden over with Martin. 


Martin only nodded. He didn’t think 
much of crowds. 


“We're discussing a name for the town,” 


said Archibald Lawson, coming over to 
them. “It’s a powerful important matter, 
I think. Some say ‘Northwest Town’ or 


‘North Town’ but them names don’t sound 


like nothin’ to me. Robert Wilson favors 


us calling ourselves ‘North Deerfield’, but 
7 I don’t see no sense to that, if we are aiming 
to be a town all by ourselves, a-separate .d 
from Deerfield.” 
’ “Has the petition been accepted?” asked 
Aaron Wood. 
- “Not yet, but it’s sure to be, soon as 


General Court gets ’round to it.” 

The men began assembling in the big 
Nims kitchen. John Taylor, who had been 
moderator at the two informal meetings 
they had already held, took his place on 
the fireside settle which had been turned so 
that it faced the room. Daniel Nims and 
Robert Wilson sat down beside him. The 

_ others took places about the room on stools 
and benches. Martin with several others 
found a seat on a wide oak plank which 
had been placed across two short upright 
logs. He listened without comment as the 
meeting progressed until the question of the 
name was brought up; then he rose to his 
full height. All turned in surprise for Mar- 
tin’s voice was seldom heard in public 
gatherings; and all showed unconscious 
admiration for the splendid figure of the 
man as he stood there. 

“Mr. Severance,” said John Taylor, ac- 
knowledging him. 

“Mr. Moderator,” Martin began slowly. 
“some of you men who fought in the Old 
French War knew William Fitzmaurice. 
He was just a common soldier in the Eng- 
lish army then, but a promising lad. He 
made friends with everybody. He’s the 
Earl of Shelburne now and I reckon I don’t 
need to tell you what he’s doing in England 
to help the Colonies. They say he’s one of 
the most eloquent men in the House of 
Lords. He did a lot for us when he was 
head of the Board of Trade for regulating 
trafic with us. He’s with Lord Chatham’s 
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ministry now and I know he’s trying to 
see that we always get a square deal. | 
think that you'll agree with me that we 
haven’t got any better friend than the Earl 
of Shelburne. I think it would be a fine 
thing to name our town Shelburne.” 

There was silence as he sat down. This 
was an entirely new idea to everyone the Te. 
Then John Wells shouted, “Fine!” and 
everyone began to clap more and more 
enthusiastically until Martin’s ears and neck 
became red with embarrassment. 

“Anything to be said?” asked the mod- 
erator. 

“Ye don’t think it would be a mite too— 
too—” began Deacon Childs. He was hunt- 
ing in his mind for the word presumptuous, 
but couldn’t quite tree it. “Well, what | 
mean is, would the Earl of Shelburne like 
i?” 

“Why not?” cried Agrippa Wells, spring- 
ing up. “We all hope to make a fine town 
here, don’t we? We don’t plan to ever let 
it bé’such that any man will be ashamed to 
be connected with, do we? It will give 
us something to live up to—having a fine 
sounding name like that! Mr. Moderator, 
I make the motion that, when we get the 
right to incorporate, we name our town 
Shelburne.” 

It was carried unanimously. 

The choice of name caused a sensation. 
Wives and daughters approved of it heartily 
when told of it that evening. 

“Such a fine sounding name!” they all 
agreed. 

“Mother,” cried Abigail two days later, 
“did you know that it was Father who sug- 
gested naming our town Shelburne?” 

“He didn’t say anything about 
home.” 

“T know he didn’t, but it was his idea. 
Aren’t you proud?” 

“He always has fine ideas,” said Patience 
trying to speak casually, but with pride in 
her voice. 

“Mighty high sounding name they've 
chosen!” exclaimed the people of Deerfield 
and Greenfield during the next 


it at 


weeks 


“Wonder what his lordship, the Earl of 
Shelburne, will think when they tell him 
he’s been honored by having a few square 
miles of mountains full of bears and wild 
cats named for him!” 

But when the report finally reached the 


if 
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Earl of Shelburne, he was pleased in the 
midst of discouragements, for he was fight- 
ing a losing battle for the welfare of the 
Colonies against those who were indifferent 
to justice and fairness. It was a very small 
token of appreciation perhaps, but he knew 
and valued the spirit which had prompted 
it. At once he 
made plans for 
sending the vil- 
lage a bell—one 
of the most val- 
ued possessions 
a village could 
have in_ those 
days. 

To Patience 
and Martin the 
establishment of 
achurch marked 
the most impor- 
tant step for- 
ward in the in- 
corporation of 
the town. For a 
year the services 
were held at the 
home of Daniel 
Nims, but the 
following spring 
the town voted 
to erect a log 
meeting house 
on the hill next 
west of his at 
the Center and 
every Sunday 
Martin brought 
his entire fam- 
ily over the five 
miles of rough 
trail, on a crude springless cart in summer, 
on a still more clumsy sled in winter, always 
drawn by a huge ox with a shaggy mane 
reaching almost to his knees. 

The log meeting house built in 1769 was 
small, full of drafts and in constant need of 
repairs. So, in 1773, when a gift to the 
church society made it possible, a new 
frame meeting house was built just north of 
the old log one. It was a plain, unadorned, 
boxlike structure and years passed before 
sufficient money could be raised to put a 
steeple on it. But it was so much better 
than the log house that every one was very 
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proud to come to it at the sound of the 
conch shell. 

Rev. Robert Hubbard, the new minister 
just graduated from Yale, preached his long 
sermons high up in the little pulpit, wear- 
ing in winter his great coat, muffler and 
large woolen mittens. White vapor formed 
in the air about 
his face as he 
spoke, but he 
went on serene- 
ly, carefully 
turning the hour 
glass when one 
side was emp- 
tied and always 
preaching two 
full hours. 

Afterwards 
the congregation 
gathered at Dan- 
iel Nims’ home, 
which had been 
enlarged now to 
serve as a tav- 
ern, where they 
warmed them- 
selves, ate the 
lunch which they 
had brought and 
sipped the hot 
flip and toddy 
which Mrs. Nims 
provided. Thus 
fortified, they 
stoically re- 
turned to listen 
to another two 
hours’ flow of 
rhetoric and ad- 
monitions, 


Since the Severances had come to the 
Falls, crops had been good and the family 
now faced the winters with a fine store of 
food. Also in winter they made plans for 
the spring sugaring. This was an art which 
the pioneers had learned from the Indians, 
valuable because white sugar brought from 
a distance was expensive. Around each 
cabin in Shelburne grew maple trees yield- 
ing dark, but delicious, sugar, but, like all 
the good things of this new land, “sugar- 
ing” demanded hours of preparation and 
toil. 
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First Martin and his sons had to find a 
basswood tree at least sixteen inches in 
diameter. This, cut into logs three feet 
long, was split into halves, which were dug 
out until each half became a trough large 
enough to hold a good size pailful of sap. 
One of these was placed under each maple 
tree and into the tree was driven a hollow, 
wooden tube which caused the sap as it 
went up from the roots of the tree in early 
spring to drip into the basswood trough. 
On the first warm days the sap ran in con- 
tinuous streams and the whole family was 
kept busy bringing the sap from the trees, 
for some of the maples were some distance 
away. Usually the run of sap was early 
enough in the spring so that there was 
enough snow on which to drag a sled to 
bring in the barrels of sap filled from the 
troughs. 

Martie also made a neck yoke so that 
he could carry two buckets more easily 
where it was too rough for the sled. One 
day when Martie was using the sled to drag 
down more wood from the hillside for the 
fire under the sap kettle, Eppie attempted 
to use the neck yoke. 

“The troughs are full of sap, Mother. 
I’m uot going to wait until Martie gets 
back with the sled. I’m going to use his 
neck yoke.” 

“Be careful,” cautioned her mother who 
was busy stirring the bubbling liquid in the 
huge kettle. Thirty gallons of sap must be 
boiled down to make one pound of sugar, 
so in those days when their sole equipment 
was a big kettle on a tripod over a wood 
fire out of doors on the snow, some one 
must stand and stir the sap for hours and 
hours to keep it from burning or bubbling 
over. 

Martin and the boys could not see why 
it could not be done inside the cabin over 
the fireplace, but Patience hated to have 
their small living space filled with the 
sweetish vapor of the steaming sap. Then, 
too, she could not cook meals for her large 
family, if the fireplace were cluttered with 
a sap kettle with someone stirring it all the 
time! 

“It will take so much less work to get 
the wood,” she told Martin, “if we ‘sugar 
off out of doors. We can burn bigger logs 
and you won't have to carry them so far.” 

“Guess you're right,” agreed Martin fi- 
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nally, and he built a crude shed for the 
work and the whole family did nothing else 
but attend to it as long as there was a run 
of sap. 

Eppie, coming back on snowshoes with 
two full buckets of sap pulling on the yoke 
across her neck, tripped over a rock pro- 
truding through the melting snow and fell 
into the drift beyond. She was so weighted 
down by the yoke and heavy buckets that 
she could not untangle herself, but lay al- 
most completely out of sight in the soft 
snow with one foot in its huge snowshoe 
waving frantically in the air. Submit saw 
her and ran to help, but it finally took the 
combined efforts of her mother and Abbie 
to pull Eppie and the jumble of buckets 
out of the snow. 

Eppie was ready to cry at the loss of the 
sap. 

Be glad you didn’t break the buckets,” 
said Submit, who was always practical. 

“Or any of your bones!” exclaimed her 
mother. 

Night and day some one of the family 
tended the kettle and after a strenuous week 
they were the proud possessors of almost 
a full barrel of maple sugar. 

That summer the little apple trees which 
they had brought from Deerfield bore their 
first fruit; and a little pear seedling which 
Patience had brought to her new home, 
carefully planted in a small brass kettle, 
gave them its first juicy pears. The hills 
were like gorgeous Persian carpets that fall 
and a mellow haze enfolded them day after 
day. Nature had never seemed so beautiful 
and Martin, sitting in his cabin doorway 
listening to the murmur of the falls, smoked 
his long pipe and felt that nothing could 
disturb his contentment. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


The summer after the incorporation of 
the town, Mary was born, a quiet happy 
baby with soft brown eyes like her mother’s, 
two years later a little boy came along 
whom they named Selah and who from the 
first reminded Martin of his brother Jona- 
than. 

About the same time Experience married 
Eleaser Scott and went with him to Wen- 
dall; and Abigail, by far the prettiest of 
the Severance girls, married David Hosley, 
who had for several years been looking 


; 
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admiringly at her across the meeting house 
during the long sermons. Young Hosley 
had bought a farm in the north of Shel- 
burne, which was always called the Patten. 

Martin had not been wholly in favor of 
having the scattered farmers try to become 
a township, but he saw the advantages when 
the church and district schools were organ- 
ized and the farmers began to work out 

lans for roads to replace the blazed trails 
and bridle paths which led from one cabin 
to another. 


There were still only three homes near 
the Falls, but every day in good weather 
men came in from miles around bringing 
their grain to the mill. Lieutenant Poole 
had built a saw mill near the grist mill of 
Jonathan Wood, and there was a small 
carding mill there too. While the great 
stones of the grist mill ground their grain 
into flour or the shrieking saw made the 
logs that they had brought into boards, the 
men gossiped and argued. There was plenty 
of material for discussion these days, for 
the colonists were beginning to question the 
justice of the mother country, and any new 
development was avidly seized upon and 
tossed this way and that. 

Deerfield had always kept closely in touch 
with Boston or “The Bay”, as they called it. 
Benjamin Franklin, when he was made 
postmaster of the colonies had inaugurated 
a system which brought fairly regular mail 
to towns of any size. As the Tories began 
to fear the influence of the Whigs, Franklin 
was relieved of his position and the postal 
system, never very strong, collapsed en- 
tirely; but Deerfield had for some time been 
supplementing the public post by private 
subscription and now these men began to 
handle it entirely. Each subscriber paid 
William Mosman twelve shillings yearly for 
riding post to Boston. His mail was de- 
livered at David Hoyt’s tavern, The Old 
Indian House, in Deerfield and most of the 
settlers along the upper Deerfield River 
planned their trading trips for that eventful 
day. Thus the news of the Sugar Act of 
1764 and the Stamp Act the next year 
quickly reached the outlying settlements 
and were discussed by the men in the tav- 
erns and wherever else they met. 

They had been vaguely aware before this 
that England had made laws trying to com- 
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pel the colonists to trade with her alone, 
but England had always been too preoccu- 
pied to enforce them and the colonists had 
considered it a natural thing to smuggle in 
their molasses and sugar from any place 
where they could buy it cheapest. It was a 
New England policy always to obtain neces- 
sities for the least money. Now England 
was suddenly aware that the trade of the 
growing Colonies was considerable and 
must be kept in her hands. 

“But these here stamps what they tell us 
we've got to put on our deeds and such 
like,” said Archibald Lawson, leaning over 
the side of the mill and spitting into the 
river whirling by, “they tell us that the 
money raised thusly will be used to pay 
troops on our western frontier. That ain’t 
so bad, now.” 

“If we want troops for the west, we'll 
raise them ourselves,” growled Lawrence 
Kemp. “No one else is a-going to say what 
our taxes are a-going to be! We have our 
own assemblies.” 

“That’s right!” the men standing around 
them agreed. “We'll handle our taxes our- 
selves. Just let them try to sell us stamps 
up here.” 

But the opposition to the Stamp Act at 
“the Bay” and other seaport towns was so 
bitter that the distributors were forced to 
resign; and the various colonies in their 
assemblies that year declared that no taxes 
were legal except those imposed by the 
colonists on themselves. 

“What if it doesn’t affect us much?” the 
settlers of western Massachusetts shouted, 
as they boiled with fury on hearing that 
several companies of Royal Artillery had 
been sent to enforce England’s demands 
and had actually fired upon people in Bos- 
ton. “It means the same to us as if those 
cursed lobster-backs had massacred our 
own people in front of our own meeting 
house! We won’t endure it!” 

By 1772 tattered copies of Boston’s Ga- 
zette were passed around until most of the 
men knew by heart Sam Adams’ fiery 
words—“The tragedy of American freedom 
is nearly completed. A tyranny seems to 
be at the very door. They who lie under 
oppression deserve what they suffer .. . 
Could millions be enslaved if all possessed 
the independent spirit of Brutus, who, to 
his immortal honor, expelled the tyrant of 
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GREAT SNOW STORM OF 1717 IN NEW ENGLAND, 
FROM AN OLD PRINT 


Rome . . . The liberties of our country are 
worth defending at all hazards.” 

Each town of Massachusetts was ready to 
cooperate, when Samuel Adams made the 
suggestion that a “Committee of Corre- 
spondence, Inspection and Safety” be ap- 
pointed for closer communication among 
the colonies. 

“Great man, 
Agrippa Wells. 

“Don’t you think he’s a leetle mite 
hasty?” asked Martin of his friend. 

Grip glared at him and brought his 
sledgehammer fist down on the table in a 
mighty blow. 

“By Judas, Mart! Won’t you folks ever 
wake up to what’s going on in this country ? 
England’s treating us like we was bound 
boys. Taking everything we have! Tax- 
ing us for everything we use! Not allowing 
us to manufacture anything for ourselves! 
Making us buy everything from her! How 
long are we a-going to stand it, I ask you?” 

“T reckon I’m getting old, Grip, but I 
feel it will all come out right if we're 
patient.” 

Grip snorted, and turned away, mutter- 
ing, “I only hope you're right, but I think 
you're blind.” 

Agrippa Wells was planning to move to 
Greenfield as soon as his cousin to whom 
he had sold his farm could come up from 
Connecticut to take possession of it. Agrip- 
pa’s oldest boy and namesake had been 
drowned that summer and his wife felt she 
could no longer endure the loneliness of 
their isolated farm. 


Adams!” declared 


Sam 
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“We hate to have you go,” Martin told 
Grip. 

“Oh, you'll like my cousin, David Wells,” 
Grip told him. “I hate to give up my farm. 
I’ve always liked these hills, but it will 
mean a lot to my wife to get down nearer 
her people. I may be able to better myself 
some in Greenfield. I’m putting what I’ve 
saved up into a blacksmith shop. There’s 
none there, now. Looks like a good ven- 
ture.” 

“I wish you luck, Grip,” and Martin 
shook his old friend’s hand heartily. 

David Wells, who came up from Col- 
chester with his family to take Agrippa’s 
farm, proved a valuable addition to the 
town. He was as quick and active as his 
cousin, Agrippa, but with a keen wisdom 
and foresight which Grip did not always 
seem to have. He had been a captain in the 
local militia in Connecticut and, when this 
was known, the men of Shelburne begged 
him to form a company as most of the 
neighboring towns were doing. David 
Wells was very willing to do this and as 
soon as he obtained from the General Court 
his commission as captain and a lieutenant’s 
commission for Benjamin Nash, a company 
was formed. 

Meanwhile news from the Bay was more 
and more upsetting. There were brought 
back to Deerfield copies of those famous 
letters written to England in the interest of 
the Tories by Hutchinson which Franklin 
had discovered and sent to Samuel Adams. 
Everywhere groups of men argued and 
cursed. The tax then being imposed on tea 
did not affect Shelburne very much as they 
were all too poor to have tea often, but they 
were indignant just the same. “It’s the prin- 
ciple of the thing!” they shouted to each 
other, as they thumped their hard fists into 
the palms of their horny hands. 

Roars of boisterous laughter greeted the 
news of the Boston Tea Party. Old Deer- 
field rocked with the news for days, for there 
were many Tories there who saw no humor 
in Boston’s Tea Party. But Shelburne de- 
lighted in the affair. 

“We'll show ’em!” was the general com- 
ment. 

Martin’s children, Submit and Samuel, 
learned to sing a ditty in praise of those— 
“Who went aboard the British ship their 

vengeance to administer 
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And didn’t care a tarnel bit for any king or 
minister ; 

Who made a deuced mess of tea in one of 
the biggest dishes, 

Steeped the Bohea in the sea, and treated 
all the fishes?” 


But affairs became more serious than 
Martin had thought possible. The Port 
Bill of 1773 was nothing to smile over. 
Boston was now declared to be in a state 
of siege and fresh troops arrived from Eng- 
land under General Gage. 

“I don’t like the way things are going, 
Patty!” Martin told his wife in worried 
tones. 

“But it doesn’t affect us, Martin,” 
Patience’s usual reply. 

“I jest can’t understand it,” Martin con- 
tinued. “Why can’t the folks at the heads 
of these two governments talk it over peace- 
able like, and patch it up agreeable to all? 
I know we ought to obey laws, but these 
taxes are unfair.” 

“Don’t you bother your head over it. 
We'll never have money enough to buy tea 
for a family the size of ours,” said Patience, 
attempting to joke. “We'll always have to 
make out best we can with pennyroyal or 
catnip.” 

“Parson Ashley sent a pound of tea to the 
wife of Parson Roger Newton in Greenfield 
last week,” spoke up Catherine who had 
ridden over with her baby, Hannah, to 
spend the day with her mother. “Mary 
Wells told me.” 

“Did Parson Newton and his wife drink 
it?” asked Patience. 

“Of course they did! All parsons are 
Tories!” cried young Martie. “I'd rather 
drink my children’s blood than to drink a 
cup of tea!” 

“Where did you pick up that?” de- 
manded his father. 

“Agrippa Wells said it to Parson Ashley, 
they say.” 

“Sounds like hotheaded Grippa,” said 
Martin, smiling in spite of himself. “But 
it’s altogether too strong for a boy your 
age,” with a withering glance at fifteen- 
year-old Martie. 

“He’s too hotheaded, Grip is. He doesn’t 
stop to think. He'll do something rash 
some day that he'll be sorry for,” declared 


Patience. 


was 


HUSKING CORN, FROM AN OLD PRINT 


“Oh, I don’t know, Mother,” said Martin 
crisply. “Sometimes | think this country 
needs a few more rash young men with guts 
like Sam Adams and Grip. Then we'd get 
something done!” and he slammed out of 
the house in a manner very unusual for 
mild-tempered Martin. 


CHAPTER XXV 


“I never saw your father in such a ruffle 
as he is over this tea affair at the Bay,” ex- 
claimed Patience to her daughters. 

“Elisha is just as upset,” said Catherine 
calmly, as she bent over her baby Hannah, 
who was lying beside month-old Baby Patty 
in the low wooden cradle with a hood like a 
little gable at one end, “but I’m so busy 
taking care of Hannah, | don’t have time 
to worry over anything else.” 

Patience smiled. “When 
twelve—” she began. 

Catherine lifted her eyebrows in horror. 

“I'll never have twelve children!” she 
declared. 

Submit laughed and picked up Baby 
Patty, who was beginning to fret. 

“I’m glad you had twelve, Ma,” she re- 
marked. “This littlest sister of mine is the 
dearest baby I’ve ever seen! If I had one 
of my own, she couldn't seem a bit sweeter. 
And r m glad you named this nicest one for 
you,” and she gave her mother a loving 
glance over the baby’s soft, fuzzy head. 

“I wish Hannah looked as much like me 
as Baby Patty does like you, Mother,” said 
Catherine wistfully. “If only things at the 
Bay get settled, and this fuss quiets down, 


you've had 
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- for all felt that they 


dence had come a 
_ letter asking if they 


- pounds of the town’s 


we'll all be so happy together, won’t we?” 

But the news that continued to come from 
Boston was more and more disturbing and 
the unsettled conditions made everyone 
nervous and irritable. When the Port Bill, 
closing the port of Boston until payment 
had been made for the destroyed tea, went 
into effect, June 1, 1774, the little Whig 
towns of Massachusetts declared it a Day 
of Mourning, to be observed by fasting and 
prayer. 

On July 20, 1774, 
every man of Shel- 
burne prepared to 
attend town meeting 


at the Cen- 
The sound of 
the conch shell call- 
ing them together 
sent a shiver of fear 
through all hearers, 


were approaching a 
crisis. 
Through the Com- 


mittee of Correspon- 


would sign a cove- 
nant not to purchase 
English goods. This 
was quickly agreed 
upon. All were in fa- 


_ vor of signing. Then 


came the question of 
contributing to the 
expenses for delegates from Massachusetts 
to attend the Continental Congress at Phila- 
delphia. Everyone expected this would 


_ cause considerable debating. The farmers 


of Shelburne were not men to spend five 
money lightly; also, 
sending delegates to a congress of this sort 
was an active step in the direction of re- 


_ bellion which might be most disastrous for 


the town and for the delegates themselves. 


_ Every time the men of Shelburne had gone 
to Deerfield for mail or supplies, they “had 


met Tories who bitterly prophesied all that 


_ would happen to those refusing to comply 


with England’s demands; and the Tories of 
Deerfield were the prosperous land owners, 
the lawyers, the ministers. How did the 


simple farmers on the isolated hills of Shel- 
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burne presume to form opinions different 
from theirs? 

But the crucial part of the question of 
sending delegates to a congress outside of 
New England was that they would thus join 
with other colonies of which they knew 
nothing; would intrust their own vital 
affairs to men whom they considered “for- 
eigners’. Every man’s face showed the 
night of consideration and prayer through 
which he had passed in apprehension of 
this meeting. Eyes 
glanced  surrepti- 
tiously at neighbors 
as that item of the 
warrant was read— 
“to see if the town 
will pay its share of 
the expenses for del- 
egates from Massa- 
chusetts to the Con- 
tinental Congress to 
meet at Philadelphia 
in September.” 

Stephen Kellog 
rose quickly to his 
feet, “I make the 
motion that this sum 
of five pounds be 
appropriated.” 

“Second the mo- 
tion,” ‘said John 
Taylor. 

A tense silence 
followed. 

Moses Hawks, the 
town clerk, looked 
from one to another of the men before him 
in surprise. He and everyone else had ex- 
pected a heated discussion, perhaps verging 
on personal violence like the town meetings 
in Deerfield. 

“Are there any remarks?” 

Still silence. 

“If there are none opposed—” Another 
pause, but to the surprise of all, no voice 
was raised in protest,—“the motion is car- 
ried.” The Continental Congress, meeting 
at Philadelphia in September, respectfully 
petitioned the King to put an end to their 
grievances, specifying thirteen acts of Par- 
liament which they deemed “infringements 
and violations” of their rights. After a six 
weeks’ consideration of various problems 
of the colonies represented, the Congress 
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adjourned after calling a new Congress to 
meet the following May. 

The Provincial Congress of Massachu- 
setts, which met in October to learn what 
had been done at Philadelphia, took prompt 
action. It directed each town of Massachu- 
setts to organize a Committee of Safety, to 
collect powder and military stores at once, 
and it ordered that one-fourth of the militia 
hold itself ready to march at a minute’s 
notice—thus coining the expression, “Min- 
ute Men”. 

When, early in 1775, the petition sent to 
King George by the Continental Congress 
met with obstinate indifference and the King 
declared Massachusetts to be in rebellion, 
every Whig in the colony felt a personal 
grievance. 

“England isn’t trying to be fair or just!” 
they cried. “It’s more than we'll endure.” 

These men had been for several genera- 
tions now far away from the servility and 
prejudices of Europe. They had a quiet 
pride in themselves and their homes. In 
isolated settlements along the frontiers they 
had had to think for themselves and act 
quickly, to make decisions with only their 
own sense of right and justice for guide. 
They might be ruined and shattered by a 
selfish, pompous king, but they would never 
be mastered by him. 

The faces of the men as they gathered at 
the taverns and saw mills were tense and 
serious. No shouted arguments now, no 
pounding of fists to emphasize sentiments, 
no roars of laughter as had greeted the 
chagrin of the English sympathizers after 
the Boston Tea Party. Voices were low and 
almost furtive. Even the children gathered 
in groups and whispered, instead of spend- 
ing their few leisure moments in play. 

“What is it, Martin?” demanded Patience. 
“What were you all talking about so seri- 
ously down at the mill?” 

“There’s going to be another town meet- 
ing tomorrow.” 

“Yes, I know. What's so serious about 
that?” 

“David Wells has resigned as Captain of 
our militia.” 

“But why?” 

“He says he won’t hold a commission 
from a royal governor, feeling as he does 
about England’s attitude toward the 
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colonies. You know we heard last week 
that public offenders are to be sent to Eng- 
land for trial. That’s the last straw!” 

Patience nodded and waited for him to 
continue. 

“So at the town meeting, today, we are 
going to consider whether we, as a town, 
will raise and pay wages to a company of 
Minute Men.” 

“Minute Men? What do you mean?” 

“Minute Men are soldiers who are going 
to train and be ready to march any minute 
they may be needed.” 

“Martin! You don’t think things are 
going to happen up here! Like that mas- 
sacre in Boston!” 

“God knows I hope not. We can’t tell. 
We’ve got to be ready for anything. We've 
got to show we intend to get our rights.” 

“Do you think it’s right,” asked Patience 
in a low voice, “to take a stand like this 
against the King?” 

Martin turned and looked at her squarely, 
his blue-grey eyes clear and shining, “I’ve 
thought about it, Patty. I’ve prayed about 
it. And I believe I’m doing right.” 

His wife drew a deep breath. “It scares 
me, Martin, but I believe you are, too.” 

The next morning, March 6th, the men 
of Shelburne assembled quietly at the 
Meeting House at the call of the conch shell, 
to take up the article of the warrant— 
“To see if the town cares to raise and main- 
tain a company of Minute Men.” 

There was a low buzz of conversation for 
a minute, then Ebenezer Fisk rose quietly, 
“Friends, we have all considered this care- 
fully. I believe it is our duty to raise a 
company of Minute Men and pay them for 
their services from the town funds.” 

“T second the motion,” said John Taylor 
quickly. 

“Will all those in favor rise,” said the 
moderator. 

Every man of Shelburne was present, and 
every man rose unhesitatingly to his feet. 
A half audible sigh of relief went up from 
the standing men. One thing could be de- 
pended on now. Shelburne was united in 
purpose. Every man was prepared to main- 
tain the ideals and principles for which the 
country had been settled. 


(To be continued ) een 
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Autumn Tritogu 


BESSIE SCHENCK BUNTEN 


Why are you standing wrapped in crimson flame? 
What secret voice, by other trees unheard, 
Whispered to you resplendent Autumn's name? 
Of all the forest, you alone are stirred; 

The others dream that all is still the same; 
You wave bright banners at some magic word. 


rd. 


Forsaken 


Waiting for Summer's balmy days in vain, 

The Willow gathers close her thinning leaves, 

Still shining golden in the Autumn rain; 

She sees the corn shocks and the garnered sheaves; 

“I miss the sun, it’s very cold”, she grieves, 
_ And sheds her leaves in amber tears of pain. 


gabe?’ 


IJ. Autumn Miracle 


“The glory of the Lord shone round about’, 
It is recorded once of ancient days; : 
And we, who are so oft inclined to scout 
The miracles of old, look with amaze 
At this transforming gold and crimson blaze 
That Autumn flings about us; and our doubt 
Melts with the colors, in a purple haze. 
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COFFEE POTS 


Spin of the 


XVI. ‘Moonlight Metal” 


Te 


Jessica CoLeE PRINDLE Krom 


LWAYS when I think of my quests 

for pewter I hear the words “P-e-w- 
t-e-r, that there soft sawder, now what in 
time do you want of that there?” The ex- 
pression on the face of that old time Yan- 
kee, way back in the hills of New England, 
is even today, only too often reflected by 
my friends when looking at my treasures. 
I see the self-same “soft sawder” look on 
their faces and feel, if I do not hear, the 
spoken thought. 

The collecting microbe early evidenced 
itself in me. Bugs, butterflies, flowers and 
stones; cards, stamps and post-marks, each 
had their turn until childish things were 
put away. I know the charm of pewter 
had its beginning in childhood days, for 
it must have been the big pewter platter 
which fascinated me as a little girl, high up 
on the long shelf in the little old carpet 
weavers home, wedged in between the pink 
bowl, and toby j jug. Tiring of the mysteries 
of the loom with its horse and treadles, bob- 
bins and shuttles, the queer old things 
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about the room attracted me; so meager, 


yet so enthralling, so different from any- 
thing elsewhere. Yes, it must have been 
that platter for it always looked down at 
me. I remember it was promised me, 
“when you get married”; but the little old 
lady died and that might have been all, 
had not the germ of desire and possession 
been planted within me. 

Old china, lustre ware, old glass and cup 
plates have each had attention, and I have 
been even accused of “collecting ancestors”, 
but Pewter is my first love, which has grown 
stronger with the years. 

It was many a long year before I se- 
cured my first trophy, hauled home in 
“rabjous’ joy! A sorry looking piece bent 
and battered; corroded and black from 
long use, a nail hole in the rim, “for mother 
always used it to dry her apples on”. It is 
a long story of what was tried to make that 
particular piece respectable and presenta- 
ble. Cleansing agents were of no use; then 
ashes and sand were tried. Unlimited 
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amounts of patience and elbow grease 
finally cleared the way for the tinner who 
straightened the rim and filled in the nail 
hole The goodly company which has since 
joined it includes my largest platter, or 
charger, salvaged from the top of a pork 
barrel, large enough to cover and weighty 
enough to hold the meat down under the 
brine. Then a piece was given me, taken 
from under the salt keg in a Pennsylvania 
“out kitchen”. Imagination lends much 
thought to this piece, for in earlier years 
it was part of the “housen stuff” of one 
William Wallis of Central Pennsylvania, 
friend of James Wilson, the Signer, whose 
untimely death plunged Wallis into serous 
financial difficulties, but whose Savery Desk 
and Highboy are still held in proud pos- 
session by his descendants. This old plat- 
ter may well have been a “lordly dish” 
in William’s household! 

A wood shed yielded up still another 
platter where its daily duty was to carry 
out the ashes from the kitchen stove and, 
lastly, one of my most beautiful pieces, 
_ without dent or blemish, came from a coun- 
_ try spare room where, under the slop jar, 
“it saved the carpet.” All of these in 
homely use, mutely testifying of other 
_ days. Genuine through and through; hum- 
ble service did not harm or hurt. Restored 
_ by careful consideration and labor of lov- 
ing hands, they repose now peacefully in 
_ their glorified old age with me. 

Pewter’s claim to attention lies not in 
its intrinsic value, for it was ever a modest 
ware; the softnéss of its silvery color with 
a sheen, “bloom”, if you will, resting and 

_ pleasing to the eye, has given it the name 
of “moonlight metal.” The smooth feel to 
the touch, which no other metal has— 
“you just know it is pewter”. There’s a 
subtle attractiveness which cannot be ex- 
plained any more than a taste for olives or 
old prints. 

One writer, a lover of antiques, puts it 
this way—‘“‘its beauty is rather that of some 
quaint, sweet-faced old lady in a lace cap 
than that of a blooming ball room belle. 
Some people do not care for old ladies, 
some do, and that is the whole story in a 
nut shell.” To those who do love this plain 
ware of graceful form and simple line, it 
speaks a wondrous language of days long 
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Pewter is always made in the same way of 
the self-same alloy—tin-brass—sometimes 
antimony. Why, the dawning light of civi- 
lization is bound up with the story of 
pewter. Nothing used by man has ever 
been more closely associated with the 
human race. 

The history of pewter is buried deeply in 
the dust of ages. To appreciate how im- 
portant a part it has played in the affairs 
of men from earliest days down to our own, 
we must go back to the ancient civilization 
of the Eastern World, Egypt, Phoenicia and 
Chaldea. Herodotus says that these two 
metals—lead and tin—were the chief in- 
ducements that brought the Phoenician 
traders to the shores of Britain. While an 
English writer says “these two metals, tin 
and lead, made the early fame of Britain; 
they brought here the Phoenician trader 
and had much to do with the Roman occu- 
pation of this distant Isle”. The first sure 
knowledge of the use of pewter is during 
the days of the Roman Empire. Plautus 
describes a magnificent feast served on 
pewter; and Suetonius relates how Vitel- 
lius removed the silver vessels from the 
temples and substituted pewter. The splen- 
dor that was Rome’s becomes more real and 
intimate when we reflect that for nearly five 
hundred years it flourished on British soil. 
Rome planted the first civilization in Eng- 
land, our Mother Country. Stories of the 
intimate home life there are enshrined for 
us by humble pewter. 

That the Romans used pewter coins and 
seals of office it was learned when a quan- 
tity of diverse shape and size was ploughed 
up in Westmoreland County not so many 
years ago, left there by the Roman legions 
who went away in 411, never to return; 
but what price glory? To the traveling 
tinkers and local tinners these priceless in- 
signia were but “soft sawder” eagerly ap- 
propriated for mending the good house- 
wives’ ware. 

When Europe emerged from the Dark 
Ages, with the new impetus given to all 
trades on the continent and England, the 
Guilds developed, for mutual protection of 
the crafts. In 1348 the Worshipful Com- 
pany of Pewterers was organized in Lon- 
don. It is still in existence with its Guild 
Hall on the original site in Lime Street. 

The earliest regulations of the London 
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Company seem to have been drawn to en- 
force the making of a high quality of pew- 
ter. The original ordinances were sub- 
mitted to Mayor and Alderman for their 
approval and they are still a part of the 
records. These regulations governed the 
craft of the pewterer and were most jeal- 
ously guarded and enforced for the credit 
of the trade. As may be judged, the Com- 
pany became very powerful and did much 
to maintain the quality of the ware and to 
encourage skillful craftsmanship. They 
also attempted to compel and record what 
may be termed “hallmarks”, which had 
they been entirely successful, would have 
made it as easy to tell the date of a piece 
of pewter as it is of old silver. 

Marking for purity began in 1474, the 
design as referred to above, was a rose 
usually with a crown stamped in the pew- 
ter, the regulation London Guild Quality 
mark. The “touch mark” was the trade 
mark of the maker. 

The earliest marks are very small, tiny 
initials only so it is quite impossible to 
identify many. The marks on these plates 
went back as far as the fifteenth century, 
while the last “touch” recorded at Pew- 
terer’s Hall is dated 1824. 

An apprentice was obliged to serve six 
years before he became a journeyman or 
“yeoman”, then three years more making 
an “admission” piece before he could 
qualify as a Master Pewterer. I have one 
of these admission pieces, stamped on the 
back “Iohn David” and above his mark is 
the characteristic hall mark of the London 
Guild, the rose and crown bearing these 
words “apprentice for Iohn Freeman Lon- 
don.” 

Beside this London Company in England, 
there were others ; best known, that of York, 
while in Scotland the craft flourished. The 
incorporation of “The Hammermen” of 
Edinboro organized in 1483 included pew- 
terers, said to be second only to the London 
Company. James VI of Scotland divided 
the manufacture of pewter into two grades; 
the best to be marked with crown and 
thistle, the second with the maker’s name, 
unfortunately all of these touch plates have 
been lost. Scotch pewter now in existence 
bears no marks whatever. 

By the fifteenth century pewter had prac- 
tically supplanted wooden ware, its manu- 
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facture steadily progressed, growing in im- 
portance all over northern Europe and in 
the next two centuries reached the height 
of its popularity. It is said France ex- 
celled, as might be expected, in making the 
most elaborately ornamented ware. Hol- 
land and Germany soon superseded France, 
making very rich and heavily decorated 
pieces. The pewterers at Nuremberg ranked 
the best, making the richly worked plates 
and platters with careful detail of religious 
subjects for use in the churches. Dishes 
embellished with secular designs were 
strictly ornamental for the heavily carved 
dressers of the burghers and middle class 
people, in imitation of the collections of 
silver plate displayed by the very wealthy 
class folk. 

The first use of pewter was no doubt for 
ecclesiastical purposes, then by the clergy 
and nobility, slowly but surely growing 
more important for domestic purposes. 
The record of the coronation of Edward I, 
gives the first definite mention of pewter 
in England; the meat for the ceremonies 
was boiled in huge pewter cauldrons and 
further mention is made of the “100 dishes, 
100 platters and 100 salt ‘salers’” that 
formed part of the odd pewter vessels 
owned by the king. 

An inventory of the contents of a house 
in Gillingham, gives us a fair idea of a 
“set” or “garnishes” of pewter. “The wine 
cellar, one quart pewter pott; in the pantry 
two basins and ewers and two pewter trays; 
in the ‘kythicine’ 24 saucers, 24 dishes, 
great and small, 24 platter, great and small, 
4 chargers and 12 more dishes, also 12 
saucers and 12 sallette dishes, 24 great 
dishes, 18 great platters and 1 charger of 
the greatest sort.” A charger may have 
been a large platter or “dish” 30 to 36 
inches in diameter, which would be set over 
the board around which the family gath- 
ered, each dipping his “sop” as need or 
opportunity offered. The largest charger 
I have knowledge of is in Old Chester, Eng- 
land, said to be 48 inches in diameter, in 
the Cateral family, where it has come down 
all these generations from the first Cateral, 
who is said to be the original “Cheshire 
Cat.” He, when on the field of battle un- 
horsed, helmet gone, rushed on undaunted 
displaying a most horrible grin, was recog- 
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Cateral, the Cheshire 


Cat”, was taken up as a war cry.* 


An old record of Shakespeare’s time re- 
fers thus to the good old days (i.e., earlier) 
—“For so common were all sorts of ‘treene’ 
stuff in olde time, that a man could hardly 
find four pieces of pewter in a good farm- 
er’s house. But now a farmer will think 
his gains very small if he cannot have a 
_ fair ‘garnishe’ of pewter on his cupboards, 
a bowl for wine and a dozen of spoons to 
furnish up the suit.” 

Shakespeare’s day is not far removed 
as visitors to “Anne Hathaway’s cottage by 
the field of Shottery” know. Who does 
not remember the “Dresser in the kitchen, 
opposite the settle, near the fireplace, where 
Will was wont to sit with Anne, and where 
we too, dropped down and looked across 
at Anne’s dishes.” “Treen ware, pewter 
trenchers and old blue ware.” Three 
periods of table furniture bridged by Shake- 
speare’s life. First, the simple homely 
wooden ware or treen, slowly ousted from 
its place of duty by the fairer pewter which 
in turn had to give way to the charm and 


* This story was told to me in Old Chester by 
the Cateral who now owns the large charger. 
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spell of old blue china. There they are 
on the self-same shelves, which knew the 
lively poet, evidencing the changes which 
come in the span of man’s life. 

While we have been giving attention to 
the history of pewter on the continent and 
England, America has been discovered. 
Colonies have been planted and towns 
established. That the settlers brought with 
them some pewter is found by search of 
early records. 

In 1647 note is made of the marriage of 
the widow Coyte to John Winthrop, bring- 
ing to him an estate of her late husband’s 
and pewter valued at 135 pounds. Ten 
years later in 1657 Governor Bradford died. 
In the inventory of his estate 69 pieces of 
pewter are mentioned. 

A list of needful things as “every planter 
doth”, or ought to provide to go to New 
England, was sent by a member of Governor 
Endicott’s staff in 1669. Pewter is not men- 
tioned; but wooden platters, dishes, spoons 
and trenchers as well as something “to eat 
off them” is advised. A second list was 
sent to England later of things desired 
“seed, grain, potatoes, tame turkies, copper 
kettles, and pewter bottles of pyntes and 
quartes.” (It was not long however before 
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the settlers were receiving other pewter 
articles from the home land.) 

The aspiration of every colonial house- 
wife, as well as a favorite wedding gift, 
could it be managed, was a full set or 
“garnish” of pewter for the dresser, and 
for particular use. 6 dozen large dishes, 
6 dozen plates, 24 dozen large dishes, 8 
quart and 12 pint tankards, and two dishes 
for scraps for the poor. 

Pewter craftsmen followed in the wake 
of Pilgrims and Puritans, Quakers and 
Cavalier to the new world, setting up shops 
and soon at work. The Pewteries of Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, and smaller towns 
had to compete with that powerful organi- 
zation, “The Worshipful Guild of London.” 

Streams of English pewter poured into 
the Colonies, followed later by much Ger- 
man and some French. Today it is esti- 
mated an average of 100 to 125 English 
plates may be found to one American plate. 
We of this day can scarcely realize the 
many, innumerable and diverse articles 
made in pewter. Every conceivable thing 
needed for household use, inside or out: 
Rain spouts, sun dials,.and garden orna- 
ments, to say nothing of dolls and toys for 
boys and girls. The desperate need of the 
American army for raw material during the 
Revolutionary War well nigh swept the 
country of metals. Tons of pewter were 
melted up or disappeared, while small boys 


of later generations did their part making 
“bullets” at the kitchen stove, out of that 
“old junk”. The tin peddler as he drove 
from door to door, with his nice red cart 
and jingling bells, claimed his share of old 
pewter, along with a brass kettle or two, 
and the winter’s accumulation of rags. 
Bright new tin ware was far more desired 
by the thrifty housewives of the 70’s and 
80’s than pewter. Yet today in spite of the 
many strange and odd agents of destruc- 
tion, English and Continental pewter with 
some American, are still to be found by the 
determined seeker, not easily discouraged. 
Why, one of my chief treasures is a family 
heirloom: A pewter coffee pot bearing the 
family cipher, traced three years after it 
had been sold to a junk man. Referring to 
the breaking up of an old home brought to 
me my first knowledge there had been pew- 
ter in the attic. I started on a still hunt, 
junkman after junkman, second-hand man 
and, finally, a furniture man, who had 
sensed its attraction, bought it. When I 
told him of my long search he gladly gave 
it to me. 

Coming down the years the new and im- 
proved ways of making glass, with china 
and more china coming to our shores, 
slowly but surely pushed pewter aside. 
Manufacture began to diminish. The 19th 
century with its many and wonderful in- 
ventions of machinery taking the place of 
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hand labor. German silver, the various 
white metals and lastly, electro-plating 
dealt the final death blow and the day of 
pewter on the table was ended forever. 

The skill and activity of English silver- 
smiths served to keep down the value of 
pewter, although it was the fast increasing 
knowledge and manufacture of china in the 
last days of the 18th and the beginning of 
the 19th centuries, which superseded pew- 
ter. Even in the 19th century it was still 
used by many wealthy families who owned 
beautiful china. John Hancock, the Revo- 
lutionary patriot, clinging to it. Gouty 
and irritable, in his great house on Beacon 
Hill, the clatter of china with each pene- 
trating clink became unbearable. He roared 
to his black butler, “Out with the d 
china, I'll have me pewter for to eat from. 
Pewter and peace, no more porcelain, out 
with it—out.” 

Most of us today cannot realize the better 
days of this modest metal, nor how long it 
held sway. Pewter, from 400 to 500 years, 
journeyed through castle gate, banquet hall, 
family dining room to servants’ quarters, 
kitchen, then the back door and rubbish 
heap! 

The rapidity with which changes this 
modern world, and how completely the dis- 
card is forgotten is shown by the fact that 
no longer ago than 1887 the entertainment 
committee of a small English Artists’ So- 
ciety wanted to stage a discussion on pew- 
ter. Mr. H. J. Masse was appointed to 
arrange the matter as he was the only one 
known then who.“owned a piece of pewter”. 
He conducted the meeting alone as there 
were no pewter lovers to help him. Here 
then the interest was revived in a handicraft 
that had been for generations wrapped up 
in the most intimate and habitual doings 
of a nation. 

When the first desire came to me to know 
more of my pewter possessions, it was Mr. 
Masse’s book which gave me my help. 
Afterward came others, all English until in 
1925. The first volume devoted to Ameri- 
can Pewter was published and I greedily 
devoured its pages. 

Someone said they liked “Antiquers” be- 
cause they were such nice people. At any 
rate I know Pewter people are! Never will 
I forget the little old man into whose shop 
I wandered one day in search of pewter. 
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He was gruff and short in manner. Nothing 
I might say had any interest for him, until 
I used an old time word in describing 
something. He brightened up, lost his 
gruffness and shortly we were discussing 
“shop”. When I remarked, “Really, I am 
looking for pewter”, he found some for me, 
a few pieces which he had hidden—they 
shortly became mine. As I was leaving he 
said, “One moment, please, in your search 
look out for American pewter, there is not 
much, but it is more to be desired than 
silver or fine gold.” The years have proved 
his words true. “Touches” by early Co- 
lonial pewterers are continually being 
sought for, on basin, plate or porringer, to 
say nothing of lamps and candlesticks and 
men of the “Coffee Pot Era”. A_ well 
authenticated marked piece commands a 
price which places early pewter in the class 
with the tulip bulb craze of Goldsmith’s 
day! 

Perhaps the question most often put to 
me by those who want to know, “is why 
American pewter is so much better than 
English?” I reply that it is not. Only our 
desire as Americans “to cherish the spirit 
of the hand made” and the days of “home 
spun”, when men wrought well not only 
from dire necessity and need, but because 
their heart was in their work, “and the heart 
giveth grace to every art.” 

Old English pewter here in America can 
tell stirring tales in few words. It crossed 
the stormy seas along with the men and 
women, passengers on those frail boats, that 
set sail from Plymouth Harbor, 1620. In 
daily use on board, or hidden in many a 
good wife’s “kist”. To me Old English 
pewter speaks in tones that should be heard. 
Who would dare throw out Miles Standish’s 
platter in Plymouth Hall “as English”, 
part and parcel of his daily life along with 
his sword and kettle. Viewed close at hand 
we may note on it the early marks of tiny 
initials characteristic of the early English 
pewter. The study of English pewter marks 
alone is a study worth while. Facsimiles 
of these marks are to be found in Mr. 
Masse’s book, consideration of them brings 
conjecture, until one is possessed. “Is my 
name written there” with the idea of appro- 
priating a “mark” for a book plate! Many 
pewter lovers today are devoted to the pew- 
ter of old England, others French, Conti- 
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nental, yes! and Chinese. Among the early 
workers here in America in the craft of 
pewterer are both men and women. New 
England, New York and Philadelphia, in 
fact all through our eastern states to the 
South and West and along the Ohio are 
to be found names of master pewterers. 
“By your works men shall know ye,” has 
been truly said. These artisans of old have 
passed on but they left much of their handi- 
craft. Mention of Bassetts and Boardman, 
Austin, Melville and Trask, Baily and 
Belcher, Wills, Boyd and Barnes, Badger, 
Calder with Stafford and Lee—but why? 
Look them up for yourself. Today books, 
papers and magazines are filled with an- 
tique articles so he who runs may read, 
while the careful student may find a volume 
or two on pewter in most libraries. 

The early churches in America, par- 
ticularly near the seaboard under the pat- 
ronage of Queen Anne, had communion 
vessels of silver, but in most of our churches 
pewter sets were used: simple in design, but 
beautiful in line and proportion. Some of 
these vessels are still to be found. Cherished 
by loving consecrated hands they have come 
down the years in wonderful condition. 

Journeying one day leisurely through 
Pennsylvania we turned from the main 
highway, chancing a narrow road that 
looked promising, and came to a large old 
hostelry that captivated us. Entering, we 
found a genial host who spoke of the times 
that were, “when father’s tavern was the 
meeting place of four states,” providing 
cheer to all who came, man or beast. Evil 
days befell, when the state road passed 
around and not through the village. We 
inquired for pewter. “Why, yes, upstairs, 
just got it, do a little business once in a 
while.” We climbed the rickety staircase 
to a back room filled to over-flowing with 
all sorts of everything. No pewter, then 
came, “Now pewter you wanted. Here 
tis, got it the other day.” Three pieces of 
a most beautiful communion set soon be- 
came ours—a flagon and two slender grace- 
ful chalices—the maker, Col. William Will 
of Philadelphia. The price—modest. Even 
today they rank not only as our choicest 
pe, but are counted as outstanding 

y pewter lovers. 

Again, in the Pennsylvania country, in 

the line of duty, looking up Revolutionary 
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soldiers’ graves, we found a country grave- 
yard and church close by. The old care- 
taker was pleased to see us and invited us 
into the church, which we soon found was 
his labor of love. I spied a pewter tankard, 
looked at it aghast, for I spied a rare name. 
Sounded the good soul on the chance of 
taking it with me, but he was adamant. 
Five long years I waited with not a word 
to any one, then one day I started a plan 
of action inveigling a friend who knew his 
country folk. A long process of haggling 
and arbitration before we settled the prob- 
lem of possession, and the pieces became 
mine. Pieces, yes, twelve, came out of that 
little church, including the tankard first 
seen and its mate. Four chalices, two 
chargers, and four smaller plates. The 
price, ah! that is another story. Sitting in 
at that church officers’ meeting, hearing, 
“We may dispose of these vessels if enough 
can be realized to insure perpetual care of 
the graves of the founders of this church.” 
What could you do? 

Space only forbids to tell of other sets. 
Boardman’s—Trask—Stafford—rare and 
beautiful. The set I cherish most came from 
the little village in Massachusetts (which 
you should know for it prides itself on 
making the first election returns in all these 
United States) with its church on the hill- 
top. Seven pieces of a beautiful communion 
set were given to me “to have and to 
hold” as a direct descendant of one of the 
founders of that church, a captain in the 
Revolutionary Army. All these one time 
Sacred Vessels still inspire reverence and 
oft times thought of Obed-edom, “For the 
Lord blessed Obed-edom and all his house.” 

* Many sets bear the names of master work- 
men of the craft, and two sets at one time 
were the only examples extant of the work 
of Philadelphia Pewterers of Revolutionary 
days, men in the service of their country. 

“Porringers that in a row hung high and 
made a glittering show”. I hear it today 
from many who look at mine for the first 
time. 

“Oh your bleeders, what a wonderful 
number,” a little shopkeeper of Warwick- 
shire said. Alice Morse Earle explains in 
her “Home Life,” that porringer as used by 
English collectors, means a deep cup with 
cover and two handles known as “bleeding 
basins or tasters”, while here we use 
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“taster” for a small shallow silver cup. 
Small porringers were sometimes called 
posnets. For my part porringer means to 
me the dish of New England childhood, 
for bread and milk, and it is known that 
a certain Quaker female school of Eastern 
Pennsylvania had their evening meal in 
porringers. Today, Westtown porringers 
are eagerly sought for by collectors. My 
porringer list is long, from those of 51% 
inches in diameter to the toy baby one of 
one inch. Most of them are marked, but 
the “Richard Lee’s”, Melville, Calder and 
Hamlin are choicest. 

Many little things in pewter have come 
to me by queer turns. The small snuff box, 
kicked up in a gray dusty country road, 
and as gray, but square, no relation to the 
sticks and stones nearby. A quick rub, and 
the glint of pewter revealed itself. A 
cruet—crumpled and bent, resembling 
nothing so much as a dead spider, from a 
hen house, where it had hung on a nail for- 
gotten for many a long year. When 
straightened and polished, the mark of a 
master pewterer was discovered. A miner’s 
lamp said to be one of the first used in Pitts- 
burgh, came a strange circuitous journey to 
find a home with me. Least of all, a dainty 
patch box of some colonial belle no larger 
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than a twenty-five cent piece, milled at the 
edges, top and bottom pieces fitting per- 
fectly and scarce one-quarter inch in height. 
“A pretty piece of work, a pretty piece, in- 
deed” has been the pronouncement of those 
who know their pewter. 

The toys and miniatures deserve a chap- 
ter all by themselves; the nice man doll 
with head of wood and hands and feet of 
pewter molded so delicately ; with his ruf- 
fled shirt and stock, to say nothing of his 
small clothes, belongs, one can easily see, 
to the “Old school type.” 

The quaint shapes and forms of the many 
small pieces of table ware are many, fasci- 
nating beyond any attempt to describe or 
enumerate, plates, cups and saucers, bowls 
and basins, a “fair garnish” indeed. The 
soup tureen is said to have belonged to a 
small princess across the water; but the 
tiny cruet set with its four bottles of blown 
glass, fragile as a soap bubble is strictly 
American. A small six-sided food jar with 
initials and date “1761” enclosed in finely 
etched scrolls causes conjecture, what for 
and when? The little Tea Service made, 
it was told me, by Tiffany for a little lady 
in New York more than a century ago, “for 
her very own use”. When mamma served 
tea then the little girl had her charming 
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set before her and learned to serve her 
guests just like mamma did. 

The bowl of a large pewter spoon was 
ploughed up here in Pennsylvania and 
brought to me: Close by it is a “museum 
piece’, a rattail spoon dug up by chance 
at the foot of the Taconics, not far from a 
door-stone of an early settler—who? The 
mind of man goes not back, only the door- 
stone with the lilac bush remains. The 
most beautiful spoon I have is the basting 
spoon from the Robinson family, whose 
part in Bennington fight is history, brought 
vividly to mind on our way to Benning- 
ton Monument, when we see the “Robinson 
House” (1759) hard by Catamount Tavern, 
alas! now in other hands for brother and 
sister, last of kin, have passed on, but the 
spoon is mine. Nowhere else have I seen 
so beautiful a spoon, and spoons, mind you, 
are counted rare. Bent, broken, thrown 
out, remelted, recast for others, few old 
ones have come down to us. They are 
eagerly sought for. To platters and plates, 
basins and jugs, have been added master 
salts, muffineers, beakers and noggins, 
“jiggers and thimbles,” measures and mugs, 
tankards and steins, with candlesticks and 
lamps, “whale oil lamps” and courting 
lamps. The petticoat lamps and peg lamps 
always command attention, these latter a 
step up from the candlestick maker, for 
both are designed to brighten up the humble 
candle light. A peg lamp was named such 
owing to a projection at the base which 
could be inserted in a candle stick, or 
placed in a corresponding socket on many 
an old “four poster”. The petticoat lamp 
is but a glorified peg lamp, having a nice 
skirt at the base, concealing the peg as it 
fitted over the humble candle stick, making 
a more impressive lighting device. 

Of plates, basins, tea pots, coffee pots, 
sugar bowls and cream jugs, large water 
jugs or cider pitchers, covered and un- 
covered, there are many. The coffee pot I 
found, tucked away on the top shelf of 
that pantry in the country home, “was 
grandmother’s new one”. A week later the 
“old one”, leaky and bent was found in a 
neglected corner of the barn, where it had 
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lain for years—now the two are side by 
each over my fireplace. 

To the special few my pewter cupboard 
of choice pieces is opened, the long row of 
“English muffineers” always evoke an ex- 
pression of wonderment as do the many 
diversified salts or “salers” and the small 
plates and queer “tricks”—miniatures, if 
you will—of other days. 

Special mention is made of the cistern 
dated 1769. When George Washington 
and contemporaries went traveling they 
carried their drinking water in a “cistern”. 
Some are found with a depression large 
enough to hold a glass and these are called 
“toddy warmers”. I had a long search to 
prove a “cistern” was not a bed warmer 
and I finally won. The “pynte” bottle 
close by is English, by way of Ireland, 
brought to this country by one Robert 
Brown, when at the call of his adopted 
country in "61, he enlisted, carrying the 
bottle all through the war and as “Captain” 
Brown brought it back and years later it 
was given to me by his only daughter. 

Yes, pewter was my first love growing 
stronger with the years as they pass. It is 
the halo of past association which most 
warmly endears the soft gray metal to me, 
for it ever murmurs in sweet tones of other 
days, of my Forebears “all New England” 
within their native hills; of times when men 
could think, when they knew happiness did 
not consist of material things, but spiritual 
and treasure laid up in Heaven. Seemingly, 
we their children have journeyed far from 
their way yet we are their children. Seed 
planted, given a chance will sprout and 
grow. Fields may be stony, thorny, bar- 
ren; but there is plenty of good ground 
which will bring forth good fruit. Why 
how else can be explained the harking back 
of this generation for things of earlier 
day? Because they awake within us a 
spirit for that which has gone before and 
speak to us of the years that brought forth 
the strong men and women of America who 
made our nation. Let us not forget our 


precious heritage made visible by the tan- 
gible evidences of those days, a clarion call 
to him who will listen—the tocsin cry 
opportunity—duty—responsibility! 
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The Story of Janesville, Wisconsin 


THEODORA GARBUTT 


HIS fertile valley of Rock River was a 
fascinating place for the Black Hawk In- 
dians. They held Lake Koshkonong in high 
esteem as a hunting and fishing ground. 
‘They had cornfields there and here in the 
bend of the river at South Janesville. When 
volunteer soldiers were aroused against 
them, they kept closely to the Rock River 
Valley. They killed quite a few settlers 
a little farther north and brought away 
with them two young girls, named Sylvia 
and Rachel Hall. They were brought to 
Janesville, and the encampment was made 
at a beautiful grove on the outskirts of the 
city. There was a deep winding stream 
which added to their convenience and here 
they remained for some time. At last the 
girls were ransomed for $2,000.00, the sum 
being paid in horses, etc. The Indian 
camp fires were visible after the settling 
of Janesville. 

While Black Hawk was camped here, the 
army under General Atkinson was coming 
up the valley in pursuit. When they 
reached the mouth of the Pecatonica River, 
they broke camp and moved up to the foot 
of Lake Koshkonong at Indian Ford, named 
for the reason that the Black Hawk In- 
dians crossed the river there. 

General Atkinson and his army entered 
Rock County in June, 1832, and camped 
where Beloit now is. The next day they 
struck out and went to Lake Koshkonong 
but missed Black Hawk. General Dodge, 
however, overtook them at the Wisconsin 
River and there they were defeated and the 
volunteer army disbanded and dispersed. 

For years, Black Hawk woods have been 
a favorite place for outdoor gatherings on 
account of the sightly location and beauti- 
ful trees. Just recently it has been made 
a Memorial Park. The old river bed is 
still there and young people love to wander 
along and talk of Black Hawk who bathed 
in the streams, roamed the streets of Janes- 
ville, and loved our valley. 

There is a store named for him with his 
picture commanding attention, close by the 


woods, and a picturesque street is also 
named Black Hawk. 

When the city of Janesville, Wisconsin, 
was hostess several years ago to the 
Daughters of the American Revolution at 
their state conference, one of the outstand- 
ing pleasures enjoyed by the delegates was 
the visit made to a noted dahlia garden, 
which was then in its full glory of bloom. 
Many of the delegates returned to the ses- 
sions, refreshed and ready again for 
arduous work after a trip to this scene of 
autumn loveliness. Here they saw many 
gorgeous importations from Germany, Hol- 
land, England and Japan, as well as the 
finest introductions of our own country. 

Throughout the whole conference baskets 
of these flowers greeted the eye from the 
lobby, the lounge, and from the platform 
of the Women’s Club building. In the 
Country Club, the night of the banquet, the 
tables for over two hundred guests were 
beautifully decorated with the smaller 
flowered dahlias in rose, buff and coral 
shades, while the mantel was done in white 
dahlias and green foliage. Large dahlias 
adorned the side tables. 

Started as a hobby just after the turn 
of the century, this garden has grown to 
international fame. Dahlia roots have been 
sent to many countries; Italy, Holland, 
Iran, China, and the Philippines, South 
America and Mexico are among them. 

A most gracious letter came from Mrs. 
Calvin Coolidge while she was the first 
lady of the land, acknowledging a huge 
box of dahlias sent to their train as the 
Coolidges were leaving Wisconsin after 
spending their summer vacation on the 
Brule River. Also a picture of Mrs. Hoover 
is a proud possession, showing her holding 
a flower from a basket of dahlias presented 
on a train when the Hoovers made a brief 
stop in Janesville. 

A gold medal, the highest award for a 
commercial exhibit at A Century of Prog- 
ress, 1933, is among the many prizes that 
have been received. 
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Around the Calendar with Famous 
Americans 


If. William Penn: Founder of Pennsylvania 


Louise HartTLEy 


This is the second article in the series of “birthday memory-joggers” by Mrs. Wassell, who has written 
for a number of years in the “Washington Star” under the name of Louise Hartley 


PENN, Liberator and 
Founder of Pennsylvania, was born 
October 14, 1644, in the shadow of the 
Tower of London, where later in life he 
was imprisoned because of his “strange 
religious belief.” 

William’s father, an admiral in the Brit- 
ish Navy, was away from home a great deal 
of the time, but his mother, a devout woman, 
early instilled the principles of religion into 
her son. At the age of eleven, William sud- 
denly declared that he had seen a vision in 
which he was drawn very near to God. 
In time, he became a member of the Quaker 
Society, regardless of the fact that the 
Friends were being persecuted because of 
their religious belief which embraced the 
theory that all men were created equal and 
that all wars were wicked. Penn preached 
this doctrine, and for this so-called mis- 
demeanor was imprisoned for eight months. 
After his imprisonment, Penn became more 
determined than ever in his conviction that 
the world should strive for religious free- 
dom and refrain from wars. 

After he witnessed persecutions in Eng- 
land, mass massacres in Germany, Ireland, 
and Flanders, Penn fearlessly proclaimed 
that he had a plan for world peace and 
forthwith published it. Many nations rec- 
ognized the wisdom of the plan and it was 
used from time to time when countries of 
Europe were holding peace congresses. 
From this movement, Penn won the title of 
“Peacemaker.” 

Stories came to Penn of gold and fertile 
land across the sea, where many people 
seeking religious freedom had gone. He 
decided that the new world would be a 
refuge for the persecuted Quakers and dedi- 
cated his inheritance, received at the death 
of his father, to furthering the cause. Penn 
appealed to King Charles for a “royal grant 
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near Jersey” and received a charter on 
March 4, 1681, for a tract of land “bound 
on the east by the Delaware River, on the 
west limited to the Province of Maryland, 
and to the northward, to extend as far as 
plantable.” The King called the land 
“Pennsylvania”—which means “Penn’s 
Woods”—in honor of Admiral Penn. 

Aided by friends, he then drew up the 
form of government which was published in 
May, 1681. It was afterward modified, but 
to this day, its leading features are found 
in the present state constitution. In the 
autumn of the same year, Penn, with about 
one hundred others including carpenters, 
farmers, shoemakers, weavers, and “use- 
ful citizens,” sailed for the new world in his 
ship Welcome. Upon arrival, the settlers 
selected “a high place where two rivers came 
together and where there were two miles of 
waterfront” for the capital city. Penn 
called this “Philadelphia,” meaning “City 
of Brotherly Love.” Here streets were laid 
out, houses built, and at the end of the first 
year over three hundred homes and a meet- 
ing house had been constructed. 

Although Penn was temporarily deprived 
of his government and province in 1692, by 
an order of Council in August, 1694, all 
was restored to him. He took up his resi- 
dence on Second Street between Walnut and 
Chestnut Streets in Philadelphia. Here his 
son John was born, who became known as 
“the American.” 

The permanent boundary line between 
Pennsylvania and Maryland was marked 
by a row of stones with the arms of Penn 
on the northern side and those of the Balti- 


‘ mores on the southern side. This has since 


been known as the Mason and Dixon line, 

for the men who surveyed the land. 
William Penn later returned to his na- 
tive England where he died in Berkshire 
on July 30, 1718. 
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Courtesy the Maryland Historical Society 


COLONEL JOHN EAGER HOWARD, A DISTINGUISHED FIGURE IN THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


Belvedere of Baltimore 


Maria Briscor CROKER 


** DELVEDERE”—the name is magical, fame of the city’s most distinguished Revo- 
possessing a legendary charm that re- lutionary hero, Colonel John Eager How- 
calls the elegance of entertaining in both the ard. Belvedere, the home of Colonel How- 
old and the new Baltimore, as well as the ard, was located in a section that is now the 
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center of the city’s business activities. This 
home represented all that was delightful in 
the gracious hospitality of old Maryland. 

In recent times a magnificent hotel of this 
name has been erected near the site of Colo- 
nel Howard’s home, a hotel famed for its 
notable guests, and its unsurpassed cuisine, 
which features the sea food and other epicu- 
rean delicacies for which Maryland is noted. 
For over twenty-five years, with only a slight 
interval, this hotel has been the home of 
Maryland Daughters of the American Rev- 
olution: the monthly meetings of the state 
society and the annual State Conferences 
having been held there. Therefore its back- 
ground is one that has special significance 
for members of the National Society. 

John Eager Howard was one of the most 
gallant and distinguished figures of the 
American Revolution ; by magnificent lead- 
ership and unparalleled courage he saved 
the American army at the battle of Cow- 
pens, turning defeat into victory by skillful 
use of the bayonet charge; for this he re- 
ceived the commendation of his superior of- 
ficers and the thanks of Congress, attested 
by the presentation of a medal for distin- 
guished service. The Maryland historian, 
J. Thomas Scharf, says of this service: “He 
was with Washington at Monmouth, with 
Gates at Camden, with Greene at Guilford, 
Hobkirks Hill and Eutaw; and at Cowpens, 
though not first in command, was the most 
prominent hero of the day. No American 
officer during those seven years was more 
frequently engaged in desperate conflicts 
with the enemy, and by none were per- 
formed more numerous acts of heroic dar- 
ing” 

John Eager Howard, the son of Cornelius 
and Ruth Eager Howard, was born June 14, 
1752, in Baltimore County, Maryland. Both 
the Howards and Eagers were large land 
owners in the district which today consti- 
tutes an important part of the city of Balti- 
more. They were among the wealthy and 
prominent people of their time. 

From the luxurious life of a young Mary- 
land gentleman with its sports and amuse- 
ments, Howard turned, at the early age of 
twenty-four, to face the hardships and sac- 
rifices of the Revolution. He was not only 
brave, but modest as to his abilities, declin- 


ing a colonel’s commission, and choosing a 
captain’s rank in the second Maryland bat- 
talion of the “Flying Camp,” commanded 
by Colonel J. Carville Hall, July, 1776. 
Two days later he was on his way to join 
Washington’s army in New York, taking 
part in the battle of White Plains, October 
28, 1776. 

On April 10, 1777, Howard was commis- 
sioned major, in the Fourth Maryland regi- 
ment, also commanded by Colonel Hall. 
This officer being early disabled at the bat- 
tle of Germantown, Howard took com:- 
mand. He engaged the British Light In- 
fantry in advance of their main body, pur- 
suing them to their standing tents, until the 
attack upon the Chew House, used as tem- 
porary headquarters by the British, was 
unsuccessful. The death of the British 
officer in command put an end to further 
conflict. It is a singular coincidence that 
the Chew House was the home of Judge 
Benjamin Chew, whose daughter, Peggy, 
afterwards married Colonel Howard. 

In June, 1779, Howard was promoted to 
the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel in the Fifth 
Maryland regiment, taking part in the bat- 
tle of Monmouth on October 22, 1779. 
Later he was transferred to the Second 
Maryland regiment. But it was in the 
Southern campaign that he was to win im- 
mortal glory and fame. He showed mag- 
nificent qualities of leadership in the battle 
of Camden. Attacked in both front and 
rear, the Continentals were overpowered 
and driven to the swamps. Howard was, 
however, successful in keeping together 
enough of his men to form the nucleus of 
the splendid troops which accomplished 
the victory of Cowpens. 

Here on January 17, 1781, the British 
under General Tarleton engaged the Conti- 
nental forces commanded by General Mor- 
gan. The crowning event of the day was the 
bayonet charge made by the Maryland men 
under Colonel Howard. So skillfully was 
this accomplished that it completely turned 
the tide of battle in favor of the American 
Army. It is said that at the end of the con- 
flict, Colonel Howard stood with the swords 
of seven British officers in his hands. 

At this time Howard showed himself 
merciful as well as brave. His attention 
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was called to the altercation of his men with 
a British officer who refused to give up a 
match, used for firing cannon. The man 
would have been bayonetted had not Colonel 


Howard interfered in his behalf. On this 


- occasion he also saved the life of the British 


General O’Hara, who was found clinging to 
his stirrup and claiming quarter. 

It is interesting to note that the flag car- 
ried by the Maryland troops at Cowpens and 
other engagements is the only “Star 
Spangled Banner” of that period in exist- 
ence today. Maryland carefully guards this 
symbol of the valor of her troops. It lies 
in the State House at Annapolis. At Cow- 
pens this historic banner was carried by 
William Bachelor. When he was later 
wounded and sent home to Baltimore, he 
took with him his victorious ensign, care- 
fully preserving the sacred folds that were 
later to float over the American forces in 
the war of 1812, this time held proudly 
aloit by William Bachelor II. 

At the close of the Revolution rich po- 
litical honors were showered on Colonel 
Howard. He was elected a delegate to the 
Continental Congress in 1787-88, retiring 
in the latter year to become Governor of 
Maryland for three one-year terms. At the 
close of his administration, Colonel Howard 
retired to private life, declining a position 
in the army as major-general. In 1794 he 
also declined the high office of Minister of 
War in the cabinet of George Washington, 
President of the United States. Washing- 
ton’s regret over this decision was expressed 
in the following manner: 

“Had your inclination and private pur- 
suits permitted you to take the office that 
was offered you, it would have been a very 
pleasing circumstance to me, and I am per- 
suaded, as I observed to you on a former 
occasion, a very acceptable one to the pub- 
lic. But the reasons which you have as- 
signed for not doing so, carry conviction 
along with them, and must, however reluc- 
tantly, be submitted to.” 

In 1796 Colonel Howard was elected to 
the Senate of the United States, serving until 
1803. He was, at one time, president “pro 
tempore” of this august body. Anticipat- 
ing war with France, George Washington 
made Colonel Howard a brigadier-general 
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in 1798. He had been prominent in the 
councils of the Federalist party until the 
time of the War of 1812, but he did not 
approve the stand of his party in this war. 

In 1816 Colonel Howard was nominated 
for the office of Vice-President of the United 
States by the Federalist party; but the stand 
of this party in regard to the war had weak- 
ened its prestige and Colonel Howard was 
defeated. He accepted this defeat without 
regret, for he greatly preferred the quiet 
of home life and the society of his charming 
wife to the arena of politics. 

At the close of the Revolution Colonel 
Howard had married Margaret Oswald 
Chew, daughter of Judge Benjamin Chew 
of Philadelphia, who had built a fine resi- 
dence at “Cliveden,” Germantown. It was 
around this residence, as has already been 
noted, that a great battle was waged be- 
tween the British and Continental forces in 
which Colonel Howard took a distinguished 
part. 

The wedding of John Eager Howard and 
Peggy Chew took place at the town resi- 
dence of the Chew family on May 18, 1787. 
General Washington and other notables at- 
tended the brilliant ceremony. Peggy Chew 
had become acquainted with many officers 
of the British army during the occupation 
of Philadelphia, 1777-78, and Major John 
Andre was greatly impressed by her beauty. 
After a ball, finding a bow of ribbon, which 
she had dropped in dancing, he returned 
it to her with a poem recording her many 
charms. 


“If I mistake not, ’tis the accomplished Chew, 
To whom this ornamental bow is due.” 


I haste to send it, to resume its place 
For beauty should not sorry o’er a bow’s 
disgrace.” 


Andre also made Peggy Chew “a queen 
of Love and Beauty,” when he acted as her 
knight in the “Mischianza” in May 18, 
1778. Her feelings for the young English- 
man are not known, but it is certain that her 
life with the dashing Colonel Howard was 
a happy one. The young bride came as mis- 
tress to Belvedere (at that time spelled Bel- 
videre), the handsome mansion Colonel 
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Howard had erected near picturesque How- 
ard’s woods, on the land left him by his 
mother. This house stood obliquely across 
what is now Calvert Street. It was demol- 
ished in 1875-76, when Calvert street was 
cut through. The present Hotel Belvedere, 
its namesake, stands near the site of the 
original mansion at the southeast corner 
of Chase and Charles Streets. 

At Belvedere Colonel Howard and his 
wife delighted to entertain the notables of 
their day. Their home was considered the 
republican Court of Maryland. General 
Washington, Charles Carroll (a connection 
by marriage), Samuel Chase, the Adamses 
and Bishop Kemp were among the frequent 
visitors. Lafayette was a guest there in 
1824. An interesting visitor to Belvedere 
was Thomas Twining of England who is 
said to have helped lay the foundation of 
her Indian empire; he travelled extensively 
in that country and America, and was re- 
ceived by General Washington. Twining 
wrote his impressions of his visit to Belve- 
dere in a volume entitled “America One 
Hundred Years ago,” published in 1894. 
He says: 

“Belvedere is only about half a mile from 
the top of the town—Baltimore—to the 
right. The beauty of the section exceeds 
even the accounts I had received of it. It 
(Belvedere) was upon the plan and pos- 
sessed all the elegance of an English villa. 
Situated on the verge of the descent upon 
which Baltimore stands, its grounds formed 
a beautiful slant towards the Chesapeake. 
From the taste with which these were laid 
out, it seems that America already possessed 
a Haverfield or a Repton; the spot thus in- 
debted to nature and judiciously embel- 
lished was enchanting within its own proper 
limits, as is the fine view which extended far 
beyond them. The foreground presented 
luxurious shrubberies and a sloping lawn, 
the distance the line of the Patapsco and 
the country bordering Chesapeake Bay. 

“T spent the greater part of the forenoon 
at Belvedere, detained by the attention of 
Colonel Howard’s family and the attraction 
of his villa, which seemed hardly to belong 
to the same age or country as the forests 
I had just passed in so rude a conveyance; 
it was indeed less a specimen of the actual 


state of general improvement than evidence 
of the refinement towards which America 
in 1795 was advancing. I ventured to walk 
back to Baltimore but Colonel Howard 
would order his carriage for me. I was 
accompanied by two young ladies of the 
name of Albro who were staying at Bel- 
vedere, and took the opportunity of shop- 
ping and paying a few visits. I dined with 
Mr. Gilmore and stayed until a late hour.” 

Mrs. Howard died in 1824 and her de- 
voted husband took little interest and plea- 
sure in public life afterwards, nor did he 
long survive her. He died himself on Octo- 
ber 12, 1827. His funeral was impressive, 
the ceremonies befitting the distinguished 
service he had rendered the nation. Among 
the many prominent persons present on this 
occasion was President John Quincy 
Adams. 

The memory of Colonel Howard lives in 
Baltimore, not alone for his splendid mili- 
tary achievements, but because of his valu- 
able service to the city in the days of her 
foundation, and for his generous gifts which 
made possible important landmarks of the 
town. He helped to lay out many of the 
streets and was influential in securing an 
adequate water system for the city. He may 
well be called “the Father of Baltimore.” 


His benefactions include: the ground for _ 


Westminster Church, where repose the mor- _ 
tal remains of Edgar Allan Poe; part of the | 
land for the Catholic Cathedral, the site of 
old St. Paul’s Rectory; the sites for Lex- 
ington and Richmond Markets, and for the — 
University of Maryland. He also gave a lot 


.for the interment of indigent strangers, 


showing him to be a true democrat who 
loved the poor and friendless. Perhaps 
his most interesting gift was the site of the — 
Washington Monument, the first of impor- — 
tance to be dedicated to the “Father of his 
Country.” The squares around the monu- © 


ment were laid open to the public by Colo- _ 


nel Howard’s heirs after his death. a 
An equestrian statue has been erected in 
Mount Vernon Place to honor the memory 
of Colonel Howard himself. It shows him 
as a warrior leading troops to battle. At 
the dedication ceremonies, Daniel Coit Gil- 
man, then President of Johns Hopkins Uni- | 
versity, delivered the address of eulogy. 
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Augusta Ellen Bull, grandmother of Mrs 
Burrell, born November 5, 1844; married 
Edwin L. Church, October 20th, 1868, at 
Bath, New York, and died September 21, 


1‘ editor was so pleased with a letter 
from Mrs. Arthur S. Burrell of West 
S Los Angeles, California, that she is quoting 
from it in full: 
“Though I was not able to trace through 
five generations with all the dates, places 
and references, I did find something which 
I think is very unique. I wonder how many 
Daughters can do the same? 

“From our fighting ancestor Lieutenant 
Timothy Whiting, Jr., I have the picture of 
the ancestor in each generation through 
whom we trace our descent. Including me, 
the first member of the N. S. D. A. R. in 


our branch, there are six generations in all. 


Distinguished Daguerreotypes 


1881. Two sons and one daughter. a 
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IX 


“Lieutenant Whiting’s picture is a copy 
of a crayon sketch made by Kosciusko in 
1780, when the latter was engaged in forti- 
fication work at West Point. The school 
our sons attend is deeply interested in this 
- as it represents a Minuteman, 

imothy Jr., who with his brother John 
and their father Timothy answered Paul 
Revere’s alarm, fighting in the battles of 
Lexington and Concord. The next two 
generations are from daguerreotypes, taken 
probably at the time of the marriage of 
each couple. The last two, my grandmother 
and mother, are of each, alone.” 


Eleanor Fish, born May 13, 1898; married 
Arthur S. Burrell, Bath, New York, Feb- 
ruary 12, 1927. Admitted to membership 
in Cabrillo Chapter, N. S. D. A. R., Los 
Angeles, February 1, 1938, national num- 
ber 305387. 
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Lieut. Timothy Whiting, Jr., born June 17, 1758, in Lancaster, Massachusetts, son of — : 


Timothy Whiting and Sarah Osgood. Lieut. Whiting, with his brother John, and their 
father Timothy, answered Paul Revere’s alarm and fought in the Battles of Lexington, 
Concord and Bunker Hill. During the war Timothy, Jr., was Captain and aide to the 
Quartermaster General. In the historical register, Officers of the Continental Army during — 
the Revolutionary War by F. B. Heitman of the War Department, published 1893 at — 
page 433, his record in the army is given as follows: 
“He was 2nd Lieutenant in the 16th Continental Infantry 1 January to December 
1776. Served subsequently as assistant to Deputy Quartermaster General to June 1780. 
“Mr. Whiting was one of the delegates from Lancaster to the County Convention at 
Worcester on 2nd Tuesday April, 1783. ‘To take into consideration the many grievances 
that the good people of the County labored under,’ and he was chosen Secretary of the 
Convention. Served as Justice of the Peace the town (Lancaster) from 1797 to 1803.” 
Married on the 21st of August 1781 to Abigail, daughter of Samuel Kidder and 
Abigail Hill, their intentions to marry having been filed in the Lancaster town clerk's 
office, April 12, 1781. . 
Placed on the pension roll of Worcester County, 1818 for services of Lieutenant of 
militia. Died January 13, 1826. 
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Twelve children survived, the oldest John, born October 10, 1782; married Nancy Carter, 
June 28, 1800. Moved to Bath, New York in 1814-15. They settled on the site of the 
present Veterans’ Administration Facility at Bath, New York. Died January 14, 1853. 
Their children numbered twelve, of whom 
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fer, 
i. Sarah Upton Whiting, born June 12, 1807; married William Howell Buil September 20, 
53. 


1829, at Bath, New York. Died March 14, 1853. Four daughters survived, one of 
whom was Augusta Ellen Bull (see page 52). 
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Susan Dudley Church, mother of Mrs. Burrell, born December 5, 1872; married Wilbur P. 
Fish September 4, 1894, at Bath, New York. Died July 31, 1911, one son and one 
daughter, Eleanor Fish. 
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The following letter, mentioning a visit to the “White Sulphur” in 1846, was sent to Miss Margaret 
Alderson, a grand-daughter of Elder John Alderson, who brought the first wagon across the Allegheny 
Mountains in 1776. The original is in the possession of Mrs. James E. Greever of Logan, West Virginia. 


LEBANON, VA., July 8, 1846. 
DEAREST MARGARET: 

Persuant to my promise, I now write to you. I did not get home in time to write to 
you by last Monday’s mail, and consequently this is the first opportunity. I arrived at 
Lewisburg the evening I left you and took quarters at Rev. John McElhenney’s. I remained 
there until the next Thursday morning. I did not mix much with the people of Lewis- 
burg. I found it to me rather a dry, uninteresting place. I called on James Remley and 
found him and his family quite interesting. 

Charles L. Creigh was from home. I did not see him. Frank and myself were at the 
old man Creigh’s, but, Charley not Lewis being there, we did not tarry long. 

I visited the White Sulphur on Wednesday, which I found a beautiful and pleasant 
place. We left for home on Thursday morning and arrived here on Saturday evening. — 
I reached home in very bad health, and have been so ever since, but, having gone through 
a course of medicine, I think I am about well now, except that I am very weak from the © 
effects of the medicine. In a day or two more I am in hopes I will be fully restored. 

I hope you are in good health and spirits, entirely cheerful and lively, having nothing © 
on earth to disturb your quiet and repose. 

Upon consulting with Thomas, we came to the conclusion that it was best to put off 
our marriage until the 18th day of August, as to set an earlier day would not give Thomas — 
an opportunity to visit his friends or even to stay a day at his Pa’s, and by fixing on the 
18th will give him sufficient time after our court to visit all his friends and be ready to — 
return with us to Russell. I hope this arrangement will meet with your approbation. 
Please inform your Pa of it. 

Time drags somewhat heavily with me, but it is only a little more than a month now 
ere I see you again, by divine permission when I hope we will meet not to be parted 
soon, except as the ordinary business of life shall require. 

Permanent happiness on this earth we need not expect, but I think we can live to-— 
— and enjoy our fair proportion of earthly happiness. It is true our path is not to 

strewed all the way with roses; we need not expect that. There will, no doubt, be many 
thorns in our path. We have all the inconveniences and troubles that poverty brings to — 
contend with from the start, but if we try properly to cheer each other up and smooth each 
other’s path through life, as we should do, we will find that those anticipated difficulties — 
will vanish as we approach them. 

Your friends here are generally well. I have had many inquiries made of me since 
my return about you &c. &c., and some mistaken friends have wished me much joy. 

I have not news of interest to give you, and consequently will give you none. 

I expect Mack and Augustus and Doc’t Kernan will probably come with me, though 
I have not yet said anything to them about it. I will expect by tomorrow week’s mail — 
to receive a letter from you and will answer it immediately, and being this evening some- — 
what in a bad condition for writing, I hope you will excuse this dry, uninteresting epistle, — 
and believe me to be, dearest Margaret, your devoted and affectionate friend, 


WILLIAM B. ASTON. 
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Give my love to Sarah Martha. Write when you receive this. ; 
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NERAL ROBERT E EE BEFORE THE COLONNADES COTTAGE AT WHIT 
rT BY GENE WADE HAMPTON AS HIS OWN HOME ON TI 
1853, AND WAS OFTEN A MEETING PLACE FOR THE GOVERNORS OF SOUTHERN STATES 


They Call It “The White” 


KATHERINE BARRETT POZER 


In this article, we present the third famous hostelry among those we have selected as suitable to 
illustrate the general subject. Mission Inn, at Riverside, was the first; the second was the famous 
Spa at Saratoga 


HERE fashion beckons the world will early 1830's, 40’s and 50°s when it turned 
follow. Sometimes it takes a difficult its attention to the White Sulphur Springs, 
trail. One of the most difficult was in the deep in the Allegheny Mountains of Vir- 
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CUESTS BEFORE THE PRESIDENT’S COTTAGI 
WHITE MUSEUM, AND WHICH HA 
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MARTIN VAN BUREN, JOHN TYLER, AND MILLARD FILLMORE, TYLER SPENT HIS HONEYMOON THERE 
DURING THE SUMMER OF 1844 WITH HIS SECOND WIFE, JULIA GARDINER, WHOM HE HAD MET AND WOOED 
THE PREVIOUS SUMMER AT WHITE SULPHUR 


ginia. It was a spot far removed from 
early centers and could only be reached 
over crude roads, after days and often weeks 
of travel. It was a simple place with cot- 
tages grouped around the springs whose 
curative waters had been used by nearby 
settlers since 1778. After 1800 it added to 
the fame of its cures the increasing charm 
of its social life and the beauty of the belles 
who gathered for the summer season. 
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By 1820 “The White” was definitely es- 
tablished as a fashion center and we are told 
that gay blades came from as far as Alex- 
andria on horseback “armed with a rifle or 
pistol for venison or against footpads, a_ 
bottle of fine French brandy, a pack of 
cards and their spring wardrobe in saddle- 
bags.” In the next decade all of fashion- 
able America was aware of these Virginia 
springs. Many rich planters from the 

we 
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“deep South” came to escape the yellow 
fever. They arrived with their families and 
retinues of servants. Writers of the time 
tell of their coming with trains of vehicles 
which stretched out for half a mile, dili- 
gences and baggage wagons, vehicles filled 
with servants and others acting as outriders. 
They lived in cottages in “The Rows” which 
took on the aspect of miniature plantations, 
with children and pickaninnies playing on 
the lawns and mammies gossiping in the 
sun, trying to outdo one another in tales of 
grandeur left behind at the family planta- 
tions. On the porches matrons and young 
ladies held court. 

An item from the Alexandria Gazette— 
incidentally America’s oldest daily news- 
paper—of 1828 throws an interesting light 
on the Hon. Henry Clay’s visit to Sulphur 
Springs: 

“The Hon. Henry Clay passed up the valley 
last week on his way to Kentucky, for the bene- 
fit of his health. As his intentions was to avoid 
all the populous towns on the route, he passed 
to the south of Winchester; and left the main 
road at Harrisonburg. At the latter place he 
remained about two hours on the 25th ult, and 
was introduced to several of the citizens. The 
editor happened to be in Harrisonburg at the 
time and it gives him real pleasure to state 
that Mr. Clay’s health has greatly improved 
since the winter. Although much enfeebled in 
body, he was cheerful and animated and sus- 
tained a conversation of upwards of an hour in 
a large company without any apparent fatigue: 
He intended remaining a few days at the Sul- 
phur Springs in Greenbrier County and will 
probably not reach Kentucky before the end of 
July. The allegation that his visit was in- 
tended to operate on the governor’s election in 
that state, which takes place early in August, 
is therefore entirely unfounded. His usual 
stages are about twenty-five miles per day. 
He travels in a plain neat carriage, with two 
young gentlemen, inmates of his family.” 


Following a visit by President Andrew 
Jackson in the early 1830's it became a fa- 
vored vacation spot for many presidents 
and their families and was frequently called 
“The Summer White House”. Little is 
known of President Jackson’s visit other 
than that he remained for a rather pro- 
longed stay. There is, however, a letter 
written by him from the Hermitage, in 1836, 
in which he speaks of directing the Secre- 
tary of War to give General Gaines a fur- 


lough “to enable him to visit the White 
Sulphur Springs.” 

The next presidential visitor was Martin 
Van Buren, who came several times during 
his term of office and occupied the “Presi- 
dents Cottage.” He took part in the social 
life and in the deer hunts, which were a 
popular sport, as the Caldwells, owners of 
the spa, maintained a kennel of forty or 
fifty deer hounds of famous pedigree. Dur- 
ing the financial panic of 1837, President 
Van Buren was joined at the springs by a 
number of foreign statesmen who came to 
discuss the problems which had arisen fol- 
lowing the panic. 

It was at “The White” during the summer 
of 1843, that President John Tyler met and 
wooed his future wife, the lovely Julia 
Gardner. The next summer they returned 
for their honeymoon and occupied the 
“Pyesidents Cottage.” In after years they 
were frequent visitors and in 1854 when 
President and Mrs. Pierce came for a six 
weeks stay it was ex-President Tyler who 
made the address of welcome. 

The only other President of the United 
States who is definitely known to have oc- 
cupied the “Presidents Cottage,” is Presi- 
dent Fillmore. This cottage, which was 
built in 1816, by Mr. S. Henderson, of New 
Orleans, still stands and is used as a mu- 
seum. It is generally supposed, however, 
that it was the summer residence of other 
presidential visitors which included Presi- 
dents Zachary Taylor, Buchanan, Arthur, 
Harrison, and more lately William Howard 
Taft and Woodrow Wilson. 

Chroniclers of the White Sulphur Springs 
are many, and from old letters and publi- 
cations one obtains an excellent picture of 
life at the springs as it progressed from a 
rude camp to a place of fashionable ele- 
gance. From the first there was always 
excitement and apparently it was always 
overcrowded. Guests slept on mattresses in 
the public rooms and every available space 
was piled high with luggage and the travel- 
ling impedimenta of the day. 

“We arrived at the White Sulphur at 114 
p-m. and found it overflowing with com- 
pany, humming like a bee hive. This is the 
great lion of the Virginia Mountains, and 
like worshippers of the Juggernaut, the 
votaries of pleasure are willing to be 
crushed to death to obtain a chance of lay- 


il 


ing their offerings on the shrine that fashion 
has set up in this happy valley,” wrote one 
Peregrine Prolix, of Philadelphia, in 1835, 
in his “Letters From the Virginia Springs.” 
He proves to be an interesting historian of 
the daily life at the springs and the diffi- 
culties of travel in reaching them. He de- 
scribes the trip by boat to Potomac Land- 
ing, “nine hilly miles to Fredericksburg,” 
then to Orange Court House, “stone turn 
pike, bad repair.” After Orange, Char- 
lottesville, “road not bad, breakfast is.” 
Then the White Sulphur with “four hun- 
dred people in quarters calculated for half 
the number.” 

“I am here amidst confusion and 
strangers,” wrote a visitor in 1883. “The so- 
ciety is of every grade from snowy white to 
sooty black in both custom and manners. 
There is at this time about 800 persons at 
the springs. The improvements at the 
springs are both elegant and substantial. It 
is amusing to be there just after breakfast. 
Then is the time of coming in and going off 
—From daybreak to dark it is like a bee 
hive. We are all sorts of people here from 
members of Congriss to blacklegs and pick- 
pockets. I could get no Venison at the 
Springs and I am liveing 34 of a mile from 
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them where we have it in abundance three 
times a day. I am fat as usual and shall 
continue for Venison are not bad living.” 

Of society at the springs Prolix says 
“From the East, consolodationists, tarrifites 
and philanthropists. From the Middle, 
professors, chemical analysists and letter 
writers. From the West orators and gentle- 
men who can jump higher, dive deeper and 
come out drier than all creation besides. 
From the South nullifiers, political econo- 
mists and statesmen.” 

Life swept gaily on. Added accommoda- 
tions could not supply the ever-increasing 
number of guests. Leading publications 
kept correspondents on the spot. The belles 
of The White became national figures and 
their affairs were as much discussed as those 
of a present day movie star. One wonders 
about those early belles, so fragile in ap- 
pearance that one enthusiastic swain wrote: 
“Miss — looking as ethereal as if she fed 
on rose leaves and drank hyacinthe fluid 
from cups the size of an acorn and the con- 
sistence of a canary’s egg.” Yet these same 
fragile creatures could survive the difficult 
and dangerous travel to the springs and the 
months of social life which included early 
morning dances, horseback excursions, eve- 
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ning parties and balls followed by sere- 
nades which lasted far into the night. One 
feels that they must have been a sturdy lot 
in spite of their fragile and ethereal air and 
could give the present day girl keen compe- 
tition in any field she chose to undertake. 

“At no other place is the custom of belle- 
ship so decided,” wrote the male correspond- 
ent of the Springfield, Mass., Homestead. 
“Every season must have its special favorite 
and no girl who has ever been a belle at the 
‘Old White’ ever cares to be anything else 
except a matron. Occasionally her reign 
will last over one season but this is only 
when she is exceptionally beautiful and 
witty besides.” He continues, “There are 
three things which the girl at the White 
Sulphur must do. She must dance well, 
she must be even tempered and she must 
understand the coquetry of the thimble. 
The man who cannot be fetched by a dance, 
who doesn’t care for a picturesque gown, 
who isn’t interested in books or music, falls 
a victim of this housewifely act.” 

With the battle of belleship carried into 
all fields of endeavor and almost a matter 
of life and death, one can readily under- 
stand the feelings of a young lady who ar- 
rived in 1835 to find her room was not 
ready and she must wait in the public 
rooms. “There is no drawing room and 
you are ushered in the ball room where you 
have to wait in your soiled, dusty travelling 
habit till your cabin is ready. There you 
undergo the scrutiny of those who, ready 
dressed, parade the. room in all the con- 
sciousness of looking well, while you have 
the consoling reflection to feed upon that 
‘first impressions are very important,’ and 
that you must look very interesting in your 
dusty condition with all the inseparable 
concomitants of travelling ugliness and a 
disarranged head. This is indeed below 
dispair; for ladies can hide blighted affec- 
tions and be gay—smile though the heart 
be breaking—yes disregarded friendship 
and unrequited love may be borne; but this 
is a trial too great for the philosophy of 
woman. Her fragile form was ne'er de- 
signed for scenes like this.” 

Later in the same letter the lady re- 
covered her spirits and had her revenge by 
criticising the costumes and customs of her 
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rivals. “Young ladies who have not cities 
seen, here display their love of lace and 
jewels to perfection, appearing in silk bon- 
nets, loaded with flowers—they literally 
sink under the weight of their ornaments,” 
and of others “who affect to think the 
Springs are only resorted to as a place to 
wear out old clothes. A half worn black 
silk and dunstable ‘that hath six summers 
seen’ may be considered to be their uni- 
form.” Later she advises visitors to bring 
“a goodly supply of pins, needles and 
combs as our sex generally considers the 
aforesaid articles as common property.— 
This lamentable want of honesty among 
the fair part of creation shows that they are 
not always just in their dealings as the 
catachism enjoins.” (From “A Trip to 
Virginia Springs, or the Belles and Beaux 
of 1835.” By a Lady, Monitor.) 

For the male contingent there were varied 
interests besides paying court to the current 
belles. Riding, fencing, greyhound racing, 
bowling ahd politics were interspersed with 
juleps, punches and games of chance. The 
unattached males were established in Com- 
pulsion Row and Wolf’s Row, which you 
were told to avoid by an early visitor “un- 
less young and foolish, fond of noise and 
nonsense, frolic and fun, wine and wassail, 
sleepless nights and days of headache. For 
Mercury and Nimrod have taken up abode 
and McBethlike nightly murder sleep.” 

Nearby was “The Wolf” where the faro 
dealers held sway. These gentlemen played 
an important part in the life of men both 
young and old, in spite of of the opinion of 
an English lady who in 1836 encountered 
two of them on the stage and wrote: “These 
two men were rather self important during 
the journey, it was a comfort to see how 
poor a figure they cut at the springs. They 
seemed to sink into deepest insignificance.” 
But they did not cut an insignificant figure 
in Compulsion and Wolf’s Row, or for that 
matter in feminine gossip. Although no 
delicately reared female would mention 
“The Wolf” in public, curiosity overcame 
discipline and there were many whispered 
conversations as to what happened in that 
interesting quarter when rumors crept 
through of high stakes, jealous quarrels, 
threatened duels and all the fascinating 
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male pursuits of which the delicately reared 
female was supposed to know nothing. 

The gay life at The White and its beaux 
and belles did not escape criticism. Some 
thought them foolish, some too worldly, 
Southern papers railed at the publicity 
given social events in Northern publica- 
tions, “where even ladies names are men- 
tioned in print.” But more and more 
fashionables joined in the gay parade, 
which led through the 40’s and 50’s and on 
until the dark cloud of war descended and 
blotted out so much that was gay and beau- 
tiful. 

After the war The White re-opened its 
doors and remnants of the earlier throng 
returned. Among the post-war visitors was 
General Robert E. Lee who came during the 
summer of 1867, 1868 and 1869 and took 
up residence in Baltimore Row. With him 
was Mrs. Lee, who was in frail health, and 
their son and daughter. They were joined 
from time to time by other members of the 
family, close personal friends, and his gen- 
erals. 

He became a familiar figure, as he rode 
his horse Traveller around the mountain 
roads and in the grounds which surrounded 
the springs. Traveller was born and raised 
nearby at Blue Sulphur Springs, in Green- 
brier County. General Lee’s interest in 
young people was ever present and he was 
always interested in their activities and good 
times, and deplored any show of resentment 
or ill feeling towards the North as ex- 
pressed by them. When the circus came 
Captain R. E. Lee gave an interesting ac- 
count of his purchasing tickets. “A circus 
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came—-the manager rode over to my father’s 
cottage and insisted on leaving several tick- 
ets. These my father courteously declined 
but bought many tickets which he presented 
to his many little friends at the Springs.” 

Leaders of both North and South joined = 
General Lee at the White Sulphur to dis- — 
cuss problems of reconstruction. Among 
them was General Rosencrans who attended © 
a levee in General Lee’s cottage where were 
present many of the South’s leading men. 


General Rosencrans which was signed by 
him and by thirty other leaders of the 
South. In this was set forth their attitude 
toward Union, slavery and reconstruction. 
The document has become known as “The 
White Sulphur Manifesto,” and was Gen- 
eral Lee’s first and last public statement 
regarding post-war politics. 

Gradually the tempo of pre-war days re- 
turned and new belles came and held court. 
Many a matron of to-day can recount the 
gaieties of the nineties when she followed in 
mother’s and grandmother’s footsteps and 
led the Germans and took part in the usual 
festivities. The “Old White” took its place 
again as part of the tradition of many Amer- 
ican families, a tradition which led back a 
hundred years or more of gay, happy and 
carefree days—Days to which we look back 
with rather wistful eyes from the interest- 
ing—perhaps too interesting world in which 
we live. 

Note: Information from documents and letters 


in possession of the Greenbrier White Sulphur 
Springs. Photographs by courtesy of the Green- 


brier White Sulphur Company from originals in 
their possession. 
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his wife were ancestors of mine. Their 
portraits are still in existence—a handsome 
couple, he in a buttoned coat, she in a tight- 
fitting, long-waisted blue gown, with a rope 
of pearls in her dark hair. A sweet lady 
she must have been, and one who ruled 
her household well, judging from the light 
in her blue eyes and the firm set of her 
mouth. I knew that he had been a colonel 
in the Revolution, and had taken an active 
part in the defense of Charles Town, and 
that he owned a fine old plantation on the 
Santee River; but I thought I should like to 
know more about them, and the life they 
lived in that closed chapter of the past. 
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Pursuing my investigations down the 
page, I read the names of their six daugh- 
ters: Henrietta, Elizabeth, Mary, Rachel, — 
Dorothy, and Anne. Madam Champion 
must have needed all her firmness and wis- 
dom to rule and guide those six girls—if 
girls were the same then as now. 

Elizabeth died of fever, aged twenty, “in 
the bloom of life,” as the record quaintly 
puts it. Then followed the marriages of 
four of the sisters, to men whose names are 
honored in history. And last of all was 
a line evidently added by the same hand 
that had copied the record from the Cham- 


pion family Bible: 
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“Miss Anne remained single.” 


That was all. Records are most unsatis- 
factory things. They pique your curiosity, 
and then tell you nothing of the things you 
would like to know; mere lists of names 
and dates, they give no hint of the per- 
sonalities of those who bore those names 
and lived, loved, and suffered, before they 
passed on to give place to other actors in 
the drama of life. 

So I sat looking at the names of the six 
Champion sisters, and wondering about 
them, but most of all about Anne, who 
“remained single.” 

Why did she remain single, in a day 
when girls were brought up to look to mar- 
riage as the natural and inevitable lot of 
woman, long before advanced views and 
women’s rights had come into fashion? 
Had she a suitor? Somehow, I felt sure 
she was pretty. And did he die, or prove 
faithless? The provoking record gave no 
aid in solving the mystery. It merely 
stated the bald fact that “Miss Anne re- 
mained single.” 

I felt as if the curtain that screens the 
past from us had been lifted for an instant 
to give me a half-glimpse into Anne Cham- 
pion’s life, and then as suddenly dropped 
in my face. 

Searching further in the old desk, I pres- 
ently found a little packet hidden at the 
back of a drawer, out of sight; and open- 
ing it with a curious feeling of excitement, 
like one on the verge of some discovery, 
I found a handfu! ‘of old letters, tied to- 
gether with a bit of taded ribbon, ready to 
fall apart at a touch, and what seemed a 
fragment of an old journal, written in a 
neat girlish hand. As I turned the time- 
yellowed pages, a folded paper fell out. 
Unfolding it carefully, I found two locks 
of hair, a sunny curl and a dark waving 
tress, twined together and fastened to the 
paper in a circle, held in place by a few 
silken stitches. Within the circle was writ- 
ten in tiny characters, “Lionel Maltby— 
Anne Champion, Feb. , 1780, ” joined 
with a true-love knot, beautifully drawn in 
pencil. 

It was the date of their betrothal! 

At the bottom of the packet was a minia- 
ture which must without doubt be Anne 
Champion herself, as she looked in 1780. 
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It shows a lovely oval face, blue eyes, 
black-lashed, dark hair in puffs on the top 
of her head. She wore a pale-violet gown, 
showing a white throat. If “Miss Anne” 
were half so lovely as her portrait, it is 
small wonder that Lionel Maltby was her 
suitor. He must have had a heart of ada- 
mant if he were not. 

What had I chanced upon? A glance at 
the letters and diary told me. These little 
relics were all that remained of Anne Cham- 
pion’s love story. They would reveal the 
secret of why she “remained single.” It 
cannot matter to her now that we should 
know. The loving, passionate hearts have 
been stilled and the grass has grown green 
on her grave and his for more than a hun- 
dred years. 

And so, tenderly, reverently, with eyes 
dim with tears I read the letters and diary, 
and gathered this little story of long ago, 
misty with the “tender grace” of a day long 


dead. 


On a certain February day the southern 
woods were green and brown, a soft blend- 
ing of tints, melting into a dreamy blue on 
the distant horizon. The river flowed tran- 
quilly between its low, marsh-bordered 
banks, reflecting an azure sky. The hazy 
sunshine lay soft over woods and water 
and brown, plowed fields, and on the old 
Champion house at Fairhaven; lighting up 
the windows, flickering on the walls in 
broken patches of light and shadow as it 
filtered through the boughs of the live-oaks. 

It was a typical plantation house; raised 
high from the ground on brick pillars, with 
wide piazzas round three sides, and old- 
fashioned, deep, many-paned windows. The 
gable faced the river, and in front a green 
lawn sloped down to the water’s edge on 
one side, an avenue of moss-draped live- 
oaks forming the approach to the house on 
the other. 

It all looked very peaceful and home- 
like to the man who came riding up the 
avenue beneath the over-arching branches 
of the venerable trees; a young man in the 
uniform of the Carolina militia, who looked 
about him with interest as he cantered 
easily along. 

As he drew near, the door opened sud- 
denly and a girl came out on the piazza— 
a slender young figure in a blue gown, with 
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waving dark hair and a winsome face. She 
made a fair picture, standing there with the 
spring sunshine making a glory about her. 

She was gazing wistfully toward the 
fields and the river; but at the sound of 
the horse’s feet she turned and saw the 
approaching rider. Instantly the wistful 
look vanished and a light of surprised rec- 
ognition flashed over her face. She moved 
to the top step and stood there waiting for 
him. 

He dismounted at the foot of the steps, 
and throwing the bridle to the little darkey 
who had suddenly appeared from nowhere, 
ran up to greet the waiting figure. She 
gave him her hand frankly. 

“Lionel—Captain Maltby—is it really 

ou?” 

“Why did you correct yourself? It al- 
ways used to be Lionel,” he said, bowing 
over the little hand. “It is of no use try- 
ing to be ceremonious with me, Anne. You 
will always be forgetting.” 

“Lionel, then. It is hard to remember,” 
she acknowledged, blushing and smiling. 
“Come in. Mother will be glad to see you.” 

He followed her into the wide, oak- 
panelled hall, decorated with antlers, tro- 
phies of many a bygone hunt. A door at 
one side opened into the family sitting- 
room, as he knew, for the house had been 
familiar to him from childhood, when, 
living on the adjoining plantation, Broad 
Oaks, he had spent most of his time at 
Fairhaven, playing with the little Cham- 
pion girls, his fast friends, especially Anne, 
the youngest of the group. 

Henrietta and Elizabeth were both older 
than he, and seemed almost young ladies to 
his inexperience. Mary was always quiet, 
kind and gentle. Rachel and Dorothy were 
two merry hoydens, always together. The 
little curly-headed Anne was his comrade. 

The children grew up. Lionel was sent 
to England to be educated, and Anne and 
her sisters learned such things as were 
deemed necessary for girls to know: to play 
the harp and spinet, and to sing prettily; 
to spin and weave and do exquisite plain 
sewing and embroidery. There is still in 
existence a little lace cap, netted of finest 
thread with her own hands for an infant 
nephew. 

When the call of war brought Lionel 
home again, he had hastened to join one of 
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the militia companies, and was now sta- 
tioned near his childhood’s friends once 
more. 

Anne led the way into the parlor, where 
her mother and sisters sat at work. Em- 
broidery and fine sewing occupied their 
fingers while one read aloud. Two of the 
six sisters were missing from the group. 
Henrietta was married to a prosperous 
planter, and lived some miles away. Eliza- 
beth had died of fever two years before, 
while Lionel was absent in England. 

Madam Champion, a stately lady with a 
crown of white hair, gave him a kind, dig- 
nified greeting, and the girls rose to meet 
their old playmate. 

“But what brings you to this neighbor- 
hood, Lionel? No ill tidings, I hope,” 
said Madam Champion anxiously, when the 
greetings were over. 

“Oh, no, madam,” he returned light- 
heartedly. “I had a day’s leave, and I 
wanted to see you all.” 

“And what is the news from the war? 
We hear but little in this secluded place.” 

“You heard that Sir Henry Clinton 
landed at Savannah a few days since?” 

“No, we had not heard. Do you know 
aught of his plans?” 

“We hear that he intends to push on to 
Charles Town. They suffered greatly by 
storms on the voyage, and lost all their 
horses. Tarleton’s cavalry is completely 
dismounted. He has advanced to Port 
Royal, and, we hear, is determined to 
secure all the horses in the surrounding 
country. Should he visit this section, I 
should advise you to conceal yours if pos- 
sible, madam.” 

Madam Champion divined that this warn- 
ing was the real object of Captain Maltby’s 
visit, careful as he had been to speak 
lightly. 

“What!” she exclaimed. “Deliberately 
take possession of our horses? He shall 
not have them.” 

“He will not scruple, madam, if he can 
find them,” said Lionel, and crossed the 
room to look at the embroidery in Dorothy’s 
frame for a moment. “What protection 
have you?” he added. 

“Only the servants, but they are faithful. 
My husband thought of taking us to Charles 
Town; but, unlike most, he doubts whether 
the city can hold out, and to be shut up in 
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a besieged city would be worse than remain- 

ing here. Old Paris and Moses will watch 
_ over their master’s interests like their own. 
I have no fear,” concluded Madam Cham- 
pion proudly. 

“Suppose you send one of the men to 
hide the horses in the swamp,” he sug- 
gested. “They would not be likely to find 
them, not knowing the country.” 

“T will do so. I wish it were possible to 
send word to my daughter Henrietta. She 
would be sorry to lose her grays.” 

“If you will permit, madam, I will ride 
over and tell her. And—would you allow 
Anne to go with me? I will take care of 
her, you need not fear. The dragoons are 
not likely to come so soon. It will be quite 
safe.” 

Anne looked pleadingly at her mother. 
_ “Let me go, Mamma. If we are to lose the 
horses—perhaps—lI should like a last ride 
on Bellefleur. We will be so careful. May 

Madam Champion hesitated a moment, 
and then gave consent. Lionel would guard 
one of her girls as their own father would. 
She did not fear to trust Anne with him. 
And the child looked pale—the ride would 
do her good. So she assented, only stipu- 
lating— 

“Take one of my horses, Lionel, and leave 
yours to rest. And do not stay long, or 
I shall be anxious.” 

They promised, and as soon as Anne 
could put on her hat and habit, and the 
horses could be saddled, they were on their 
way. Side by side, along the smooth, level 
low-country roads they rode, two blithe 
young hearts with the bright February sun- 
shine about them. 

As they rode Lionel told Anne the old 
story, that is ever fresh and new—as fresh 
to the girl who hears it for the first time 
today as it was to pretty Anne Champion 
so many years ago. 

With his hand on her horse’s mane, and 
looking deep into her innocent eyes, he 
told her that he loved her, and their child- 
ish friendship gave place to betrothal. 

The ride ended all too soon. They 
reached Henrietta’s home, delivered their 
message of warning, and after a short visit 
started for home, mindful of Madam 
Champion’s injunction. They had covered 
scarcely half the distance when they met 
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a frightened negro hurrying toward them, 
his face ashen with terror. They paused 
to speak to him, and he stammered forth 
his tidings. 

The British were coming. There was a 
party of soldiers not a mile behind him. 
They had been at Fairhaven, and Madam 
had sent him to meet and warn them. 

Lionel’s heart sank. Fool that he had 
been, to expose Anne to this danger solely 
for the pleasure of a ride with her. But 
he had not dreamed that the enemy would 
come so soon. She looked at him with 
wide, frightened eyes, thinking of his peril, 
as he thought only of hers. 

“You will be taken prisoner! Oh, 
Lionel, what shall we do?” 

He thought rapidly. It was too late to 
turn back. They would most probably be 
overtaken before they could reach a place 
of safety. 

“We will try to outwit them. This way, 
Anne—through the woods.” 

He turnéd his horse sharply and struck 
into the thick woods that skirted the road. 
Anne followed him blindly, crashing 
through canebrake and undergrowth so 
thick that the sunlight scarcely filtered 
through. She guessed Lionel’s plan. By 
cutting through the woods they would reach 
a road running parallel to the one they 
had left. Following this, and diverging 
into wood roads and bridle paths, they 
could reach Fairhaven without again emerg- 
ing upon the public road. 

But within two hundred yards of the 
road, Lionel pulled up his horse so sharply 
that Anne barely checked Bellefleur in time 
to avoid a collision. He held up his hand 
for silence, swung himself from the saddle, 
and with the bridle on his arm, came to 
her side. 

“Listen,” he whispered. 

His practiced ear had caught the sound 
of horses’ hoofs and men’s voices from the 
road for which they had been making. 

Another party of dragoons was passing. 
Caught between two dangers, they were in 
atrap. There was nothing to do but keep 
still. Should one of their horses whinny, 
or should a gleam from the facing of Lio- 
nel’s uniform catch some sharp eye, they 
must inevitably be discovered. Lionel 
would be taken, Madam Champion’s horses 
confiscated, and Anne, perhaps, left in these 
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woods, miles from home, to make her way 
back on foot and alone, if she were not 
taken prisoner also. It must not be. In 
desperation he tried to form a plan. 

“Keep quiet, Anne. Don’t let Bellefleur 
whinny if you can help it.” 

He lifted her down and cautiously led the 
horses to shelter behind two large trees, 
placing Anne and himself so as to be out of 
view as much as possible. She did not 
speak, but clung to him, trembling. 

“Listen, Anne, if they find us, I will give 
up myself and the horses instantly and go 
to meet them. You must lie hidden here— 
in your dark dress they may not see you— 
and when they are out of sight, make your 
way home. You understand?” 

He slipped the sidesaddle from Bellefleur 
as he spoke, and laid it on the ground. 
“They must think I was hiding the horses,” 
he whispered. 

Anne assented by only a look. 

The tramping sounded nearer. The sol- 
diers were approaching; but unless their 
suspicions were aroused, they would not 
venture into the trackless woods in an un- 
known country, for fear of an ambuscade. 

Through the trees a gleam of scarlet was 
visible. A whinny now, or a sudden stamp, 
would be their undoing. In an agony of 
terror, Anne threw her arms about Belle- 
fleur’s neck, whispering soothing words, 
praying in her extremity, her face hidden 
in the silky mane. Lionel stood holding 
his own horse by the bridle, his face white 
and set. 

A few moments only—but they seemed 
like hours. Then the enemy had passed 
and they were safe. He breathed again. 
“Thank heaven! Let us get home, Anne. 
If I can but get you safely home!” 

Fearing to take the open road again, lest 
more dragoons might be scouring the coun- 
try, they remounted and held their way 
through the woods and fields, by secluded 
plantation roads, until they reached Fair- 
haven again. 

Here they found a scene of confusion and 
alarm. Madam was in great anxiety about 
them. A party of soldiers had left after 
a thorough search, which resulted only in 
finding of Lionel’s horse, old Paris having 
vanished with the carriage horses not ten 
minutes before their arrival. Only Belle- 
fleur and the horse Lionel had ridden were 


J 


left. How was he to return to his com- 
mand? 

“Take Bellefleur,” said Anne. “You 
helped me save her. She is my own, Lio- 
nel, I can give her to you if I choose. 
I should like her to help fight for th 
country. Please take her!” 

He drew her to him for an instant. 

“I will borrow her, then, Anne, since 
there is no other way of getting back to 
camp. I will bring her back to you myself, 
as soon as I can.” 

“No, keep her till the war is over. I 
want you to have her. My pretty Belle- 
fleur!” 

Anne threw her arms about Bellefleur’s 
neck and laid her face against it. Lionel 
stooped as if to caress the horse, and kissed 
the satin-smooth cheek next him, whisper- 
ing— 

“Then when I bring her back, sweetheart, 
I shall claim yourself in exchange.” 


. . . And so Anne’s gallant young suitor 
rode away, and she was left to her woman’s 
part of waiting. She kept a little diary at 
this time, in which she recorded the events 
of her daily life and such news of the war 
as came from time to time through letters 
or messages from Colonel Champion in 
Charles Town. 

“... March. The enemy under Sir 
Henry Clinton are advancing on Charles 
Town, as we learn by a letter from Papa, 
sent by a faithful hand, the boy Cuffee, 
who succeeded in slipping past the lines 
at night. 

“General Lincoln is strengthening the de- 
fences and preparing for an attack. Gov- 
ernor Rutledge has called out the militia, 
and General Lincoln, yielding to the peo- 
ple’s entreaties, has shut himself up in the 
city, leaving only some cavalry and light 
troops outside to harass the enemy and pro- 
tect the country from marauding parties. 
Lionel’s troop is one of these. . . . 

“April. Our thoughts are constantly in 
our besieged city. General Woodford has 
arrived with reinforcements, but the enemy 
have passed Sullivan’s Island and Fort 
Moultrie, and the siege is established. 

“Our land forces are harassed by Colonel 
Tarleton, the same fierce, dark-faced soldier 
who tried to steal our horses and so nar- 
rowly missed finding Bellefleur. 


“My pretty Bellefleur! 
Lionel to fight for our beloved country. 
I pray for her, as well as for Papa and 
Lionel, that they may come safely home. 
I hope it is not wrong. 


She still carries 


. . All hope is gone. Sir Henry has 
been reinforced, and Charles Town can no 
longer hold out. General Lincoln has 
capitulated. The garrison were allowed 
some honors of war. They are released as 
paroled prisoners, and we shall have Papa 
at home again, for a time at least. Lionel’s 
troop has gone to the Santee hills to join 
the cavalry gathered there to oppose 
Colonel Tarleton. He had not time for 
even a flying visit to us, and there is no 
knowing when we shall see him again. 
I can but trust, but it is weary work.” 


Thus Anne chronicled her hopes and her 
_ despairs in the little journal irregularly 
kept during this time of suspense. It was 
nearly two years before she saw Lionel 
again, and in that time many things had 
happened. The British, having taken 
Charles Town, proceeded to subdue South 
Carolina by sending out bands of soldiers 
to pillage and harass the colony. This led 
to a sort of partisan warfare all over the 
state, and Captain Maltby with his little 
band joined John Laurens, who had volun- 
teered to go and protect the defenseless 
plantations. 

The troops were encamped near Fair- 
haven plantation. Madam Champion, 
learning of their arrival, arranged to give 
a ball—a ball that was long remembered 
by those who were present. 

The old halls of Fairhaven were lighted 
and decorated. Friends from the neigh- 
boring plantations were gathered, and mer- 
riment reigned. The negro musicians drew 
spirited strains from fiddle and banjo, and 
the dancing went gaily on. 

Thus Anne and Lionel met again. In 
her white dress, scarcely whiter than her 
dimpled arms; with her dark hair puffed 
high on her head and wreathed with rows 
of pearls, and her young face softly flushed, 
she was very lovely that night—fairer than 
he had ever seen her—than anyone would 
ever see her again. 

He drew her into the embrasure of a deep 
window and took the white figure in his 
arms. 
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“Anne—Sweetheart 
to you, as I promised.” 

“Yes, Lionel. It has been a long time,” 
she whispered happily. 

“And Bellefleur,” he said after a pause. 
“She has carried me bravely through many 
a fight. She is a gallant little spirit—like 
her mistress. Tomorrow I will bring her 
back to you. And now, Anne, I want our 
betrothal made known to the world. I am 
proud to claim you before all men, my 
bonny Anne.” 

So they talked on, absorbed in the pres- 
ent, dreaming of the future, all else for- 
gotten for the time. The dance was at its 
height. The strains of music went quiver- 
ing through the flower-scented air. 

Suddenly an alarm thrilled through the 
room, from lip to lip, wordless at first, then 
taking shape. A scout had just come in, 
breathless, with the news of a sudden ad- 
vance of the enemy. They were close at 
hand. 

Ifstantly the gay scene changed. The 
dance stopped short. There were hasty 
farewells with scarcely time for a word. 
Officers and men sprang to their saddles 
and away into the midnight stillness, so 
rudely broken by the clatter of sword and 
spur and the tramp of horses’ feet. 

Lionel caught Anne in his arms for an 
instant, to whisper, 

“Tomorrow, Love!” 


I have come back 


Tomorrow! They learned the story of 
that night. How the gallant little troop 
had charged the British soldiery and, fear- 
less of danger, had ridden straight into an 
ambuscade. The fighting was soon over— 
the engagement was an unimportant one in 
the annals of the war. The enemy were 
repulsed; but Lionel Maltby fell in the 
front of the fight, with his horse shot under 
him at the same instant. 

Sadly his comrades brought him home to 
Madam Champion’s, where but a few hours 
ago he had been the gayest of the throng. 

“Keep Anne away,” Madam ordered, but 
too late. Anne had heard sounds of ap- 
proach, and, expecting Lionel, came swiftly 
down the broad staircase, the light from a 
diamond-paned window falling on her slim 
young figure and brightening her hair— 
came down, smiling, to learn without an in- 


stant’s warning had 


hl 
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The group stood still in the doorway. 
One look at the soldiers, one look at the 
covered figure on the improvised stretcher 
they bore, and Anne dropped as if the 
bullet that had shot Maltby dead had 


reached her own heart. 


This is Anne Champion’s love story. 
Here it ends. Another hand had briefly 
added the last scene. No other line was 
even written by her in the little diary. No 
voice speaks out of the past to tell the 
history of her later life. 

Lionel was buried on the plantation, and 


POSTLUDE 


MARIETTE BOWLES 


We swiftly walked as through a lonely wood, 
: Thus chanced to run together for awhile. 
I know we've found each other's presence sweet, 
That we have thrilled to see each other's face, 
And blessed the happy fate that let us meet 
On this so small a point of time and space. 
But since, my dear, your path nor mine is wide 
Enough to let two persons pass abreast, 
And since we can’t continue side by side, 
I think that sterner fate is still more blest - : 
That gives us courage each to take his own : 
Steep, narrow way and walk there quite done. 


> 


Bellefleur, that had carried him so gallantly 
to his death, received honorable burial on 
the battlefield. 

Years afterward, they laid Anne by Malt- 
by’s side—Anne Champion still. The grass 
and wild flowers and tangled vines have 
grown green and faded and grown again 
for more than a hundred years, over their 
graves near the quiet waters of the Santee. 

And all that is left to hint of her faith- 
fulness is that one brief line in the gene- 
alogical record— 


“Miss Anne remained single.” 
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al QUESTION constantly received: What 


records are available and would a 
personal visit to ——— counties assist me in 
the research on my family?” 

The Historical Records Survey Division 
of the Works Progress Administration has 
answered that question in their two hundred 
compilations of records in various counties 
of the United States. 

A short synopsis of their Inventory No. 
34, which follows, will indicate the result 
of the survey made in Fayette County, Ken- 
tucky. The table of contents, the indexes, 
and earliest maps, together with the definite 
references, are among the unusual values 
offered the busy researcher. 

“Fayette Co., Virginia named in honor 
of Marquis de LaFayettte, originally a part 
of Kentucky County, Virginia, was formed 
by an act of the Virginia Legislature in 
1780. The boundaries were changed four 
times—first by the creation of Bourbon 
County in 1785, and Woodford County, in 
1788, then in 1782, when Fayette and other 
western counties of Virginia became a part 
of the State of Kentuc ky. 

The earliest settlements of Fayette County 
were at Lexington, and Bryant’s (Bryan’s) 

= Grant’s Stations, all three of which were 

established in 1777. Among the first county 
officials were Levi Todd, Robert Todd, 
Charles and Walter Carr, Thomas Lewis, 
Samuel McDowell, Thomas Bodley, Perci- 
val Butler, et al. 

The first newspaper west of the Alle- 
-gheny Mountains was the Kentucky Gazette 
of Lexington, issued in August 1787. 
Under the Housing, Care, and Accessi- 
bility of the Records this tragic statement is 
“made: “In the early days the county rec- 
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ords were kept in the homes of the various 
county officials, a large portion of them 
being in charge of Levi Todd, the county 
clerk. When his home was burned in 1803 
most of the records were destroyed. What 
few were still legible were copied by a spe- 
cial committee appointed for that purpose 
by tle Governor. A second fire in 1897 
destroyed more of these early records in 
addition to the later ones.” This loss of 
records by fire and by “The Tooth of Time” 
is by no means an isolated case and should 
inspire every citizen, especially the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, to obtain 
copies of marriage, birth, and death rec- 
ords, and abstracts of wills, deeds, etc., in 
each county of the United States. It is a 
matter of deep regret that this Historical 
Records Survey has been discontinued be- 
cause of loss of appropriation. 

A list of Fayette County records in our 
library includes the first Minutes of the 
Bryan’s Station Church, 1786- , also the 
marriage records 1803-1851. 

A list of Fayette County books, pam- 
phlets, etc., in our library will be published 
in this department at some future date, if 
requested. 


Abstracts of Wills 


Lancaster County Court House 


(Continued from September issue, and con- 
tributed by Eleanore J. Fulton of Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania.) 


Cunningham, James (1793-W.B.-F-1- 
469). Written March 30, 1792. Borough 


of Lancaster, om. G, Pa. Mentions: 


| 


Wife Janet, eldest son John Cunningham; 
other children: Samuel, David, Robert, & 
Margaret. Executors: Wife Janet & son 
John Cunningham. Wits: Jacob Ludwig, 
Leonard Benedict and Philip Gloninger. 
Probated May 15, 1793. Refers to: Prop- 
erty on Orange Street; 462 acres on Alle- 
ghany River in Alleghany Co.; 2,100 acres 
on waters of Canighquenessung in Alle- 
ghany Co.; 9 tracts cont. 1,896 acres in 
Alleghany Co.; 3 tracts cont. 900 acres in 
Alleghany Co.; tract on Squa Run of 235 
acres in Alleghany Co.; tract on Juniata 
river, Rye Twp., Cumberland; tract in 
Chambersburg in Franklin Co.; tract of 200 
acres in Fannet Twp. Partnership in tracts 
with Adam Reigart, Matthew Henderson, & 
Alexander Lowry, Esq., in Franklin Co. 
Cunningham, Samuel (1777-W.B.-D-1- 
374). Written July 26, 1774. Mount Joy 
Twp., Lane. Co., Pa. Mentions: Wife 
Jannet, Son Samuel Cuningham, Dau. 
Sarah Porterfield, Dau. Martha Barr, Son 
James Cuningham, Son Robert Cuningham, 
Thomas Campbell, Granddaughter Hannah 
Campbell. Executors: Wife Jannet Cuning- 
ham and youngest son Robert Cuningham. 
Witnesses: James Work, James Alexander, 
Joseph Work. Probated: August 15, 1777. 
Cunningham, William (1752-W.B.-A-1- 
199). Written Dec. 20, 1751. Mentions: 
Deceased wife Isabell Conigham. Sons: 
John, Thomas, James. Daughters: Mar- 
grat & Merey Conigham. Executors: Anna 
Kyll & Saml Ramsey. Witnesses: John 
Anderson, James Cunningham, and Wm. 
Brown. Remarks: Order my aulds son 
John to be bound with Josah McKinney to 


learn the cooper trade; and my oldest dau. 


Margret to Elizabeth Ramsey; and my: 


other three children to dispose as executors 
see fit. Probated: Jan. 7, 1752. 
Fullerton, Humphrey (1778-W.B.-C-1- 
534). Written July 26, 1743. Mentions: 
Wife, Son Humphrey, & sons, Robert, John, 
William. Daughters. Executors: Wife & 
son Humphrey. Wits: Jean Fullerton & 
Margrat Fullerton. Prob. Dec. 8, 1778. 
Fullerton, Humphrey (1778-W.B.-C-1- 
535). Written Nov. 14, 1778. Leacock 
Twp. Mentions: Wife Ann Fullerton. 
Sons: William, Thomas, Humphrey. Daus: 
Ann, Margaret, Elizabeth, Jane, Mary, and 
Susanna Fullerton. Sister Jean Fullerton. 
Executors: Wife Ann Fullerton & Son 


Thomas. Wits: William Fullerton, Jr., 
John Dorrough, Susannah Young. Codicil: — 
Wits, John Woods, Jr., & Wm. Fullerton, | 
Jr. Prob. Dec. 8, 1778. Remarks: Planta- 
tion bought from Joseph Jones. Plantation 
bought from Mary Boyd. Plantation which 
was my father’s. Tract of land in West- 
moreland Co. 3 pounds yearly to our Rev. ~ 
Pastor Mr. Cuthbertson. ry 
Fullerton, William (1784-W.B.-D-l- 
462). Written Dec. 24, 1783. Salisbury | 
Twp., Lancaster Co., Pa. Yeoman. Men- | 
tions: Wife Margaret; Dau. Ann, wife of © 
John Buyers; Dau. Sarah; Dau. Margaret, — 
wife of Rev. Wm. Logan; Dau. Jane; Son_ 
William. Executors: Wife and Daus. | 
Sarah & Jane. Witnesses: James Anderson 
& John Smith. Probated: April 23, 1784. fe 
Remarks: To wife and daus., each a negro 
wench, etc. 
Fulton, David (1757-B-1-161). Signed 
March 30, 1757. Proven June 14, 1757. 
Drumore Twp., Lanc. Co., Pa. Yeoman. | 


Mentions: Wife, Mary Scott; Mother-in- 
law, Martha Scott; Nephew John Hamel- — 
ton; Nephew Wm. Scott, son of John Scott; 
“Nephew” Mary Scott. Executors: Wife — 
Mary Fulton and Thomas Scott and Thomas 
Clark. Witnesses: Andrew Thompson, 
James McPherson, James Adams. 

Clark, Sarah (1752-W.B.1.1.76). Spin- 
ster. Written Oct. 4, 1752—died within 2 
hours. Salisbury Twp., Lanc. Co., Pa. 
Mentions: Mother Esther Clark; Sister 
Esther Jones & husband Jonathan Jones 
and their children Mary & Esther Jones; 
Sister Priscilla Cookson & her husband 
Joseph Cookson; Bro. William Clark. Ex- 
ecutor: Bro. William Clark. Witnesses: 
William Cowen, John Cochran. Probated 
Oct. 7, 1752. 

Clark, Thomas (1759-W.B.1.1.-81). 
Written Sept. 9, 1758. Mentions: Wife. 
Sons: James, John, Abraham, William, 
Thomas. Daus: Elinor, Mary, Margaret. 
Executors: My son John Clark & Adam 
Utery. Witnesses: Adam Urich & Margaret 
Hide. Probated: 

Cunningham, Matthew (1795-W.B.-G- 
1-348). Written Jan. 19, 1789. Mertick 
Twp., Lanc. Co., Pa. Yeoman. Mentions: 
Son John. Executor: Son John. Wits: 
John Crawford & John Hoober. Probated 
Feb. 3, 1795. 

Cuningham, Roger (1744-W.B.-A-1- 
90). Written: August 24, 1744. Men- 
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tions: Wife Margaret. 
Andrew, William; 
John McKenny; 


brother’s son. 


Children: John, 
and Charles Kilpatrick 
Roger Cunningham, my 
Executors: Charles Kilpat- 
rick — John Cunningham. Witnesses: 
Richard Sankey, Maret Cuningham. Pro- 
bated: Oct. 9, 1744. 


(To be continued ) 


Revolutionary War Pensions 


File No. W 21.547. 

LAWRENCE, Benjamin Rachel. Cert. No. 
8893; issued Nov. 28, 1844, Act of July 7, 
1838, at $304.00 per annum from Mar. 4, 
1836. 

Application for Pension Jan. 8, 1844. 
Age over 80 yrs. Agency S. C. Res. at 
date of app. Pickens Dist. S. C. Service 
S. C. Res. at date of enlistment 
Rank Sgt. Mounted Mil. 

Rachel Lawrence declares that she is the 
widow of Benjamin Lawrence, who served 
as a private and officer during the Rev. 
War. 

He entered the Rev. Army (date not 
stated) and served for 2 yrs. as a private 
and Lt. with the S. C. Troops under the 
following officers: 


Capt. William Harris 
Capt. McCall 

Capt. Robert Anderson 
Capt. Baskins 


He was in the battles of Kettle Creek. Siege 
of Augusta, Medway and others not speci- 
fied when he left the service, he was a Lt. 
of Mounted Militia. 


She was married to Benjamin Lawrence 


Mar. 5, 1783. Her maiden name was 
Rachel Weems. They were neighbors in 
Abbeville Dist. Benjamin Lawrence d. 


Apr. 22, 1826. Rachel Weems Lawrence 
died Aug. 11, 1848 in Pickens Dist., S. C. 
leaving only 3 children James Lawrence in 


1848 resident of Pikens Dist., S. C., Elisha 
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Lawrence, and Margaret wife of Alexander 
Deal of Mississippi. 

Sept.. . 1844 David Verner of Ander- 
son Dist. S. C. a U. S. pensioner declares 
that he was s acquainted with Benjamin Law- 
rence and served with him in the same 
militia co. under various officers: Capt. 
Wm. Harris, Capt. Baskins, Capt. McCall, 
and Capt. Robert Anderson etc. and was in 
the battle of Kettle Creek with him, said 
Lawrence then lived in Abbeville Dist. and 
served at least 2 yrs. There are no fur- 
ther family data on file. 

Janatje Krom widow of John G. Krom. 

File No. W 66.623. 

Krom, John G. Janatje. Cert. No. 3.976; 
issued Aug. 28, 1839, Act of July 7, 1838, 
at $53.33 per annum from Nov. 4, 1837. 
App. for Pension Sept. 14, 1838. Age 75 
yrs. Res. at date of app. Hurley, Ulster 
Co., N. Y. Agency N. Y. Service N. Y. 
Rank Pri. 

Janatje Krom declares that she is the 
widow of John G. Krom who was a Rev. 
soldier and U. S. pensioner under the Act 
of Congress approved June 7, 1832. She 
was married to John G. Krom Oct. 5, 1783. 

Sept. 14, 1838 George Van Vliet of Hur- 
ley, N. Y. aged 79 yrs. a U. S. pensioner 
under the Act of Congress passed June 7, 
1832 declares that he was present when 
John G. Krom was married to Janatje 
Swart in Hurley by Rev. John George Dull 
Pastor of the Dutch Church of Kingston 
Ulster Co., N. Y. 


Family Record 


John G. Krom mar. Janatje Swart Oct. 5, 
1783 by Rev. Dull. 


Marriages 
1805 June 15 Samuel Krom and Anna 


Krom by Rev. Dull. 

1808 Jan. 27, Hyman Krom and Elsia 
Houghtaling by Rev. Dull. 

1817 Dec. 15 Tunis Houghaling to my 
dau. Sally Krom by Mr. Gosman. 

1823 Jan. 8 Solomon Shear to my dau. 
Maziah Krom by Mr. Carle. 

1826 Jan. 26 dau. Jane Krom to James 
P. Teneyck by Dr. Vankenren. 

1835 Oct. 28 my dau. Sarah Krom to 
Hardenbaugh Wynkoop by Dr. Mason. 

April 18, 1844 Solomon Shears of Hur- 
ley, N. Y. declares that he was acquainted 
with John G. Krom and mar. his dau. Polly. 
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Aug. 11, 1832 Andries Davis of Olive 
Ulster Co., N. Y. aged 72 yrs. a Rev. soldier 
declares that he served with John G. Krom 
in 1777 for 2 mos. in Capt. F. Schoon- 
maker’s Co. Lt. John C. DeWitt also in 
1779 for 9 mos. in Capt. Hunter’s Co. Col. 
Albert Pawlings Regt. deponent was a sub- 
stitute for one Van Benschoten during this 
tour. 

April 18, 1844 Samuel Krom of Hurley, 
N. Y. was administrator of the estate of 
Janatje Krom, who died June 10, 1842— 
left the following children: 

Samuel Krom 

Himan Krom 

Sally Houghtaling widow of Teunis 
Houghtaling 

Polly Shears, wife of Solomon Shears 
all of lawful age. 

There are no further family data on file. 


Queries and Answers 


UERIES must be submitted in duplicate, 
typed double spaced on separate slips of 
paper and limited to sixty words. Name and 
address of sender will be published unless other- 
wise requested. Unsigned queries, indicated by 
* * * desire no correspondence so letters cannot 
be forwarded by this department. Queries re- 
ceived will be published as soon as possible if 
above rules are observed. Answers to queries are 
solicited. 
ALL INFORMATION AVAILABLE TO US 
is published, and further correspondence regarding 
same should not be sent to this department. 


QUERIES 


J-39. Gidding.—Wanted: Information 
on Peter Gidding (Giddy) born June 5, 
1784. He married Jane Boyd, who was 
born in 1787. She was from Scotland. 
They migrated to Lewis Co. Kentucky from 
Maryland. Who were her ancestors? — 
Mrs. J. Earl Gidding, Box 53, Washington 
C. H., Ohio. 

J-39. (a) Logan-Johnson-Harris.— 
John Logan m. Jane Johnson (b. 1804; d. 
1876). His mother is supposed to have 
been a daughter of Joseph Hunter, early 
settler of Lancaster, Ohio. She is said to 
have been a close relative of Richard M. 
Johnson, vice-president of the U. S. In- 
formation concerning their ancestry de- 
sired. 

(b) Margaret Harris m. Ist (?) Pick- 
ens; 2nd before 1828, John Cooper. Her 


ancestry and that of her first husband de- 
sired. He is supposed to have been closely 
related to Gen. Andrew Pickens of 8. C.— 
Mrs. H. P. Schmeck, 908 W. 26th St., 
Austin, Texas. 

J--39. Flournoy.—W anted information 
concerning David Flournoy, born April 14, 
1761; died June 30, 1831, in Caldwell Co. 
Ky. Especially want names of his wife and 
children.—Mrs. S. E. Lindley, Sullivan, 
Indiana. 

J-39. Martin-Shearman.—W anted 
parents etc. of William Martin, Lancaster 
Co. (?) Va. Revolutionary Soldier d. 
about 1792. Left two children, Alice m. 
—— Brent, Nancy, b. 11-27-1782 d. 3-18- 
1821, married 10-8-1801. Samuel M. (Mar- 
tin?) Shearman Capt. in War of 1812, b. 
3-3-1776, d. 1-14-1815, had children, one 
was Hannah Mariah b. 4-28-1813, d. 4-16- 
1851; m. 7-10-1833; James Lewis Bell b. 
10-9-1807 Richmond Co. Va. came to Mo. 
near 1937.—Mrs. A. C. Ellis, 1830 Lara- 
mia, Manhattan, Kans. 

J--39. Acton.—Ancestry wanted of both 
Richard Acton and his wife Jaimimah, 
who lived as early as January 1779 near 
Romnay, Hampshire Co. Va. In 1794 they 
deeded to their son John 11214 A. in the 
Bear Camp survey. Who was John’s wife? 
Who were Richard and Jaimimah Acton’s 
other children? John Acton had children, 
Richard, John, William, Jeremiah, Sarah, 
Benjamin.—Mrs. Harry M. Rankin, 416 
East St., Washington Court House, Ohio. 

J-39 (a). Johnson.—Benjamin K. 
Johnson born May 30, 1790, died March 
28, 1852 in Covenington, Ky., married 
first October 22, 1814 in Kanawha county, 


.W. Va. Mary McAllister, married second 


February 7, 1824 in Gallipolis, Ohio, Jane 
Gutherie, 1797-1875. - They had: Charles 
A., born 1819, married December 4, 1845 
in Kanawhan county, W. Va., Leatha A. 
Windsor born May 8, 1826, died 1866 in 
Covington, Kentucky; James T. born 1827 
married Mary; Jeremiah born 1829; Susan 
born 1832 married James Coleman; Martha 
born 1835 married Herman Schroder. 
Wanted parentage of Benjamin K. John- 
son and wife Mary McAllister; also parent- 
age of Leatha A. Windsor first wife of 
Charles A. Johnson. 

(b). Bishop.—Rev. Dr. Truman Bishop 
died January 12, 1829 in Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Married April 2, 1801 in Whitingham, Vt., 
Susanna Blodgett, married, second, Mary, 
who survived him. He entered the Ameri- 
can Conference of the Methodist Church 
1798 at Warren town, N. Y., preached at 
Litchfield, Vershire, Wethersfield, Albany, 
New Haven, and in 1819 was transferred to 
the Ohio Conference in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
where he organized the Associated Metho- 
dists of Cincinnati. He is listed as one of 
twenty-two physicians in Cincinnati and as 
the first vice-president of the District Med- 
ical Society of Ohio in 1829. Wanted his 
parentage.—Ava Shawhan Hills, 6 Shep- 
herd Street, Chevy Chase, Maryland. 
J-39. (a). Wood.—‘‘Phoebe Wood 
born Conn. 1784 and whose ancestors for 
several generations are traceable to pure 
Yankee blood, married 1801, Oneida 
County N. Y., William Martin.” Can any- 
one give me the names of her parents and 
place of birth? 

(b). Martin.—John born 1766, Han- 
nah 1768, Eunice 1770, Henry 1772, Gid- 
eon 1774, William 1776, Cintha 1778, Wil- 
liam 1780, Ebenezer 1781 and Peter 1785. 
These names with day and month of birth 
found in an old family Bible but no clue 
as to names of parents or places of birth. 
Can anyone supply this information? —E. 
G. Barber, 821 West South Street, Salina, 
Kansas. 

J-39. Vernon-Clarke.—Edward Ver- 
non married, 1786, Hannah Cowpland, 
widow. Their daughter, Jemima Dazey 
Vernon, married Chester Clarke; their son, 
Edward Vernon Clarke, lived in New York. 
Any descendants? 

(b). Vernon.—John born 1759-60, and 
Daniel Vernon, sons of Edward of West 
Caln, Chester Co., Pa. settled in Va. Dan- 
iel Married before 1803, Esther Edwards. 
Information desired of any of Vernon de- 
scent. 

(c). Edwards.—Moses Edwards and 
Sarah Vernon of West Bradford, Chester 
County, Pa. married 5-20-I784. Moses 
died before 2-5-1825. Any descendants? 

(d). Harlan.—Eli Harlan married 
Elizabeth Vernon 11-25-1790, Bradford 
Chester Co., Pa. Any descendants? 

(e). Vernon.—Aaron Vernon, son of 
Edward and Mary McNabb, born 1767-8 
died in Chester Co., Pa. Names of wife 
and children. 
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(f). Hart.—Phebe Hart married Robert 
Vernon, son of Robert and Rachel (Jones) 
Vernon. Had: Ann and Susanna. Others? — 
Mrs. Greta Vernon Ramsay, Mercer Me- 
morial House, Atlantic City, N. J. 

J-39. West-Gilkey.—Capt. John H. 
Thomas—2nd wife Sally West Children 
Sarah Price, born July 16, 1809—Fulvana 
County, Virginia Nancy married S-A 
Sweeny Alfred Schuyler Brother Roland 
West, died in Missouri after 1873 Wanted 
data of Sally West. Also Pheobe Gilkey, 
daughter of David Gilkey, married Ebe- 
neezer Briggs in Washington County, Ken- 
tucky May 6, 1793. Moved to Illinois, 
then to Missouri in 1819. Wanted Gilkey 
data.—Susan B. Briggs, New London, Mo. 

J-39. Clark.—Ancestors and Refer- 
ences of Custis Clark B. Paulet, Vt. 30 
November 1792 D. Nicollet (or Hebron) 
Minn 15 May 1885 M. Paulet, Vt. 1814 
Electa Meacham, daughter of Abraham 
Meacham and Lydia Standish.—Mrs. Frank 
AY Miller (Marion Clark) Mission Inn 
Riverside, California. 

J-39. Hallock-Wines. — Isreal Hal- 
lock, son of Isaac Hallock and his wife 
(an esteemed Quaker preacher) name un- 
known; was born about 1775 at Brook- 
haven, Long Island. 

Isreal married Mehetabel Wines, daugh- 
ter of Barnabas Wines. Mehetabel, died 
Aug. 14, 1811 in Poughkeepsie, New York, 
in the 26th year of her age. 

Would like ancestry of Barnabas Wines. 
He or his father, Barnabas is supposed to 
have served as Captain in the Provincial 
troops during the Revolution in New York. 
—Mrs. William B. Osborne, 654 West 90 
St., Los Angeles, Cal. 

J--39. Selby-Reed.—Wanted—All pos- 
sible information concerning Magruder 
Selby, who was living Monongalia County, 
W. Va. in 1814 when his daughter, Eliza- 
beth married William Reed, Jr. Did he 
also have daughters, Sarah and Rebecca? — 
Mrs. Clem Wilson, 5537 Byers St., Ft. 
Worth, Tex. 

J-39. Ball-Dameron.—Wanted: All 
possible information of parentage of Sara 
Ball who married Joseph Dameron, Rev. 
Sol. both born in Vir. and died in Caswell 
Co. N. C. Also parentage of Joseph Dam- 
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eron.—Mrs. Fred Hall Chambers, 1227 B 
Avenue, Douglas, Arizona. 

jJ-39. (a). Auld.—Was the name 
Edward Auld (revolutionary soldier) 
among those wounded at Princeton, New 
Jersey, in 1777? 

(b) Clark.—Who were the parents of 
Elisha Clark? His wife’s name was Eliza- 
beth—possibly from Connecticut or New 
York. Their youngest son, Benjamin Jef- 
ferson Clark, born 1807, married Mary 
Jane Walker (1831), daughter of Sater 
Thomas Walker, of Baltimore, Maryland, 
and his wife Catherine Ann (Kelly) 
Walker, daughter of Thomas Kelly of New 
York.—Mrs. Joseph P. Bennett, 105 Frank- 
lin Avenue, New Brighton, Staten Island, 
N. Y. 

J-36. (a) Wilson-Campbell. — 
Wanted names of parents & Rev. anc. of 
both Thomas Beach Wilson & his wf. Eliza- 
beth Campbell, both b- in S. C. 1809 & 1816 
resp. were parents of 7 chl. one daut. 
Angelina m— Geo. Monroe Autry, another 
m—Embry. 

Thomas Beach Wilson while a res. of 
Graves Co. Ky. 1939 secured Govt. gt. in 
Tippah Co. Miss. where he lived until abt. 
1855, he d—in Texas abt. 1867. 

(b) Embry-Autry.—Wanted names of 
parents & Rev. anc. of Jacob Brown Autry 
& his fw. Mary Temperance Embry, they 
were parents of Ge. M. Autry above & other 
chl. both d. in Miss. Tippah Co. abt. 
1860.—Mrs. McCallister Pearce, West 
Memphis, Ark. 

J-39. Bowen-Eddy.— Wanted ancestors 
and parentage of Jarvis Bowen, born 


1/20/1784, New York State; died 11/24/- 


1844, New York; and of his wife Susan’ 


Eddy, born 5/17/1788; died 1/20/1867, 
New York. Their children—George; Nel- 
son; Almira; Lucius; Statira; Lucy; Mary; 
Olive Jane; Benjamin Franklin; Emeline.— 
Mrs. Dorothy Berryman Schrewder, Ash- 
land, Kansas. 

J-39. Lee-Bridwell.—Lee — Wanted 
information concerning Stephen Lee and 
his daughter Lucy Lee who married Moses- 
Bridwell. Stephen Lee born 1752 in va. 
died 1791, Mason County Ky.—Address 
Mrs. S. H. Burnside, 3630 Prospect Ave. 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

J-39. Woolfolk.—Would like any in- 
formation regarding a Joseph Woolfolk or 
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Woodfork who lived in Wilkes County, 
North Carolina and served in the Revo- 
lution from that county. He had sons _ 
named John, William, Austin, Thomas, 
Richard, and Joseph, Jr. and_ several 
daughters. I would like to get in touch 
with some of his descendants.—Mrs. Thad- | 
deus M. Jones, 1828 Eye St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
J-39. (a) Douglas (or lass).— 
Wanted the parents of John and Mary _ 
Douglas, His will dated 1751, Brunswick __ 
Co., Va. Their dau. Susanna, b. 1724, mar. | 
1741, John Limbrey Wilkins, b. 1710, 
Prince George Co., d. 1747, Brunswick Co. 
Va. mar. 2d. Col. John Maclin, same 
county. 
(b) Raines.—Wanted the names of the | 
parents of Elizabeth Judkins Raines, b. = __ 
1776, d. 1811, mar. about 1793, William 
Wyche Wilkins of Greensville Co., Va. — 
Will exchange data—Miss Edmonia C. 
Wilkins, Star Rt. Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 


from Virginia to Ash County, North Caro- | 
lina. 

Rogers Reese married Rachel Watkins - 
Virginia woman in North Carolina later 
moved to Twiggs County Georgia. Anson 
Reese had five sons Rogers, Rowell, 
Randall, Ranson and Reuben all born in 
Virginia. 

(b) Hansford.—Wanted to know the 
parents and wife of Lieutenant Benoni 
Hansford also the name of Mother and 
Ancestors of Sarah Sallis daughter of 
Samuel Sallis who married (1) Alex Doni- 
phan & (2) 1727 William Hansford of 
Stafford County Virginia.—Mrs. Junius K. 
Powell, Whiteville, North Carolina. : 

J--39. Love.—Revolutionary Record of 
John Love in Capt. Henry B. Livingston’s 
Co. of 4th Regiment of N. Y. Lines, 1775. 
Question: Where did he enlist? Informa- 
tion wanted as to his ancestors and de- 
scendants. My ancestor, John Love, born 
1734.—Mrs. Charles P. Dawley, 1300 E. 
56th St., Chicago, Illinois. 


Will the person sending Moseley-Talley- 
Butler queries please send address to the 
Genealogical Editor? 
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HERALDRY 


bps who know little of genealogy are 
inclined to laugh at the bare thought 
that there are any considerable number of 
persons in the United States who descend 
from men who bore arms. They visualize 
England, for example, prior to the settle- 
ment of the American Colonies, as a small, 
fixed community, with a limited number of 
“noblemen” who had the sole right to use 
coats of arms. They forget that the period 
during which arms were used was over 350 
years, prior to the settlement of Jamestown, 
and 150 years subsequent to that time, that 
at least twelve generations lived during that 
time, and that wars, political changes, in- 
creased population, and many other causes 
made constant shifts in the various classes 
of society, with the result that many differ- 
ent individuals and families at one time 
or another used armorial insignia. They 


forget that England had half a hundred ° 


counties, that each was divided into great 
baronies or lordships, and each of these 
divided and subdivided into manors, some 
of which were quite small but the holders 
of which had the right to bear arms. And 
they forget a few simple mathematical facts. 

No one knows how many men bore arms. 
In England, coats of arms were in use as a 
definite means of identification from ap- 
proximately 1250 to 1500. During the 
next two hundred years, when they were 
used chiefly as a badge of honor and to 
designate rank, many were granted to those 
acquiring lands, wealth or fame. In one 
county alone, descriptions of over eight 
thousand in use prior to 1600 have been 
collected, principally from memorials to 
the dead, and deeds and other documents. 
One collection made during the Tudor pe- 
riod contains well over ten thousand. Over 
the period of five hundred years from the 
time of first general use to the American 
Revolution, there is little doubt that the 
number of basic arms used was at least a 
hundred thousand. This would be a con- 
servative estimate. 

All those bearing arms did not leave de- 
scendants, but to offset this, many of those 
bearing arms left more than one descendant. 

The population of England in 1300 was 
about three million, or even less. It can- 
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Drawings by Azalea Green Badgley a 


Number of those bearing arms a 


not be accurately stated how many de- 
scendants those three million people had, 
but it is obvious that they were the ances- 
tors of those now in England, Ireland, the 
United States and Canada who are of Eng- 
lish descent. The increase in population 
in the world in the past six hundred years, 
in spite of wars, famines, and plagues, is 
well known. 

There is no record of the arms that were 
being used in 1300, but it is known that 
there were at least ten thousand. And 
as the right to use these descended to all 
male descendants of the bearers, it is clear 
that many inherited this right. It is a recog- 
nized fact that by geometrical progression, 
ten thousand men would in fifteen genera- 
tions have eighty million descendants, ex- 
cept for the fact that there was tremendous 
intermarriage among these families. 

Fo look at it from the opposite view- 
point, each of us has two parents, four 
grandparents, eight great-grandparents, and 
soon. By 1300, each of us would have had 
thirty million ancestors, except for the fac- 
tor of frequent intermarriages of relatives. 

It is probable that those of us of English 
descent descend from everyone living in 
1300, both noble, gentle, freeman, and serf. 
Our problem is to prove it. 

As not all men bore arms, it is not always 
possible to trace to an ancestor in the direct 
paternal line who had one, but to be cer- 
tain of that fact one must trace the line back, 
generation by generation, to at least 1250. 
This is usually quite a genealogical under- 
taking. 

While there were many coming to the 
American Colonies between 1610 and 1775 
whose fathers had used arms, there was a 
much greater percentage who were three or 
four generations removed from the land- 
holding ancestors who used arms. This 
means that while we are somewhat inter- 
ested in arms used in England between 1600 
and 1775, we are more deeply interested in 
those used between 1300 and 1600. So 
again, this month, some early arms are 
shown. It is unfortunate that most of the 
arms listed in books available in most libra- 
ries in this country are those used subse- 
quent to 1600. 
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Warren 
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HIS is claimed to be the oldest coat of 
arms known in England. It has also 
been stated that almost everyone of English 


through either his sons or his daughters. 


As early as 1350 there were many varia- 


tions in use. Over fifty are now recorded, 


placing a bend or other charge on the 


shield. 


Several of the Warren families early in 
America used variations of these arms, one 


Arms; Chequy or azure. 


Cre 


Banaster 


being John C. Warren, of Boston, whose 
argent, a chief chequy or and azure.” This 


ham bore “Chequy or and azure, on a can- 
ton gules a lion rampant argent.” Note 
the similarity, yet difference. Clearly there 
7 is a connection between these families. 


blood descends from William de Warrene, — 


chiefly in the southeastern counties. Many — 
of these are made by substituting colors or 


bookplate shows “Gules, a lion rampant — 


is interesting, as a family in Co. Bucking- — 


Also one might infer the Boston Warren — 


was a descendant through the female line, 
since the chequy has been relegated to a 
chief and the lion is the principal charge. 
One cannot assume all Warrens came 
from this family, however, for there were 
at least six distinctly different Warren arms, 
borne by families in no way connected with 
the one bearing the arms here described. 


‘ arms borne by the Lancaster, Banas- 

ter, and Banister families fall into three 
groups: (1) Silver shield with some form 
of black cross. The cross patonce as shown 
here was used by a family in Lancaster; 
there are many variations of it. The cross 

_ flory, also used by a Lancaster family has 
many variations. Other forms of crosses 
were used by families in Leicestershire, 
Yorkshire and Cheshire. (2) Silver shield 
with buckets or panniers between fleur de 
lis. (3) Silver shield with three red chev- 
rons. These last were also used by families 
in Lancaster, York and Chester. 


_ Symbols for Heraldic Tinctures 
Or Argent Sable Gules Azure Vert 
(ENGLISH) 
Steel Gold Silver Black Red Blue Green 
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“Wisdom is the right use of knowledge. 
and are all the greater fools for it. 


ET us in the beginning of this article 
speak of “some principles of interpre- 
tation of by-laws and other rules.” [| 
have received numerous and sundry ques- 
tions since Congress adjourned which 
proved to me very definitely that while 
members may have a copy of the National 
By-Laws and may read them, that they do 
not interpret them correctly nor understand 
the real meaning of the National Ruling. 
Let us take Article 1, section 1 on page 8 
of the National By-Laws. This article is 
on Membership and gives a mandatory rul- 
ing for the acceptance of applicants to mem- 
bership in the N.S.D.A.R. The first sen- 
tence is—‘“An applicant for membership 
must be endorsed by two members in good 
standing, to whom the applicant is person- 
ally known.” This means exactly what it 
says and chapters cannot insert the words, 
“of this chapter” after the words “two mem- 
bers” because in so doing they are taking 
the privilege of amending a National Rul- 
ing, and this is something which cannot be 
done unless by act of Congress. Further on 
in this same article I quote, “If the applica- 
tion is made thru a chapter, it must be ap- 
proved by the chapter or its board of man- 
agement, AS THE CHAPTER MAY DECIDE.” 
Now this phrase, “as the chapter may de- 
cide” does not cover everything in general 
as some chapters seem to think. It has to 
do with an application if made through a 
chapter and merely tells you that the chap- 
ter may decide which group will approve 
of the application, either the chapter or its 
board of management. That is as far as 
“the chapter may decide” goes! In other 
words, that phrase, the chapter may decide, 
does not include everything a — may 


To know is not to be wise. 
There is no fool so great a fool as a knowing fool. 
how to use knowledge is to have wisdom.”—Spurceon 


INTERPRETATIONS OF BY-LAW Ss 


Many men know a great deal, 
But to know 


do as some of the oniiens have seemed to 
interpret. 

Further on down in this Section 1, you 
will see that “a majority vote shall elect” 
and this has been the National Ruling for 
many years. This is definitely NoT a new 
ruling and your Parliamentarian has had 
nothing to do with the making of the Na- 
tidnal By-Laws. In the files of the Parlia- 
mentarian are to be found records which 
show that our National Rulings received 
the endorsement of the late General Henry 
M. Robert and have been the accepted rules 
for years past. 

Because chapters did not avail themselves 
of the proper knowledge as to the accept- 
ance of applicants for membership, and be- 
cause they have followed a wrong line of 
procedure for years, is no reason for them 
not wishing to abide by National Rulings 
when they find out that their by-laws have 
been in conflict with National Rulings dur- 
ing the passing years. As long as they were 
laboring under a mistaken idea and did not 
know any better, there is a reasonable 
amount of excuse, but after the mistake is 
pointed out to them surely chapters will see 
the wisdom of falling in line, and will make 
every effort to bring their own by-laws in 
harmony with the National Rulings. 

In several cases I have been accused of 
placing new interpretations upon the Na- 
tional Rulings and have been asked to please 
reverse my opinion because certain chap- 
ters “have been doing that way for years.” 
This, of course, is something I cannot do 
and I admonish each and every chapter, 
especially those who have by-laws prepared 
years ago, to revise their by-laws, simplify 
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them if possible, and bring them absolutely 
up to date and in accord with National 
Rulings. 

By-laws should be carefully worded and 
Robert tells us that, “When the meaning 
is clear, the society, even by a unanimous 
vote, cannot change that meaning.” He 
also tells you that, “The ambiguous or 
doubtful expression should be amended as 
soon as practicable.” Another rule given 
to you by Robert is, “When a by-law or 
clause is susceptible to two meanings, one 
of which conflicts with or renders absurd 
another by-law or clause, and the other 
meaning does not, the latter must be taken 
as the true meaning.” Also that, “A gen- 
eral statement or rule is always of less au- 
thority than, and yields to, a specific state- 
ment or rule.” Hence the fundamental 
principles include simple phrasing, clear 
meaning, careful of conflicting points, and 
making statements specific and definite. 

One rule which is seldom interpreted 
correctly should be stressed and it is this, 
“Whenever the by-laws authorize specifi- 
cally certain things, other things of the 
same class are, by implication, prohibited; 
thus when the by-laws state who the voting 
members of the State Conference shall be, 
it prohibits by implication others from tak- 
ing part in the State Conference as voting 
members.” 

Going back to Article 1, section 1 of your 
National By-Laws I may add this: Inter- 
pret that section 1 in this way—The Na- 
tional Society Daughters of the American 
Revolution is the supreme organization. 
Chapters are avenues through which appli- 
cants may join the National Society. The 
National By-Laws stipulate the procedure 
for accepting applicants and a chapter has 
no right to make it any more difficult, or 
any less difficult, for an applicant to join 
the N.S.D.A.R. than the National Organi- 
zation itself makes it. 

I might add right here, that if a member 
is not acceptable to the National Society, 
this applicant cannot join any chapter. 
And right here let me say for the benefit of 
all concerned that it is against the National 
policies for a chapter to have a by-law 
which limits in any way, shape, or form 
the membership of that chapter. 

The following questions I would like to 
answer at this time for the benefit of all. 
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Ques.—lIs it a “unanimous vote” if no one voted 
“no” and several members did not vote yes? 

Ans.—Yes. “Blank Ballots” are not counted, 
and those not voting are not counted in deciding 
whether it is a majority, two-thirds, or a unan- 
imous vote. 

Ques.—Does “appoint” ever mean the same as 
elect? 

Ans.—The word appoint may include elect, but 
the word elect does not mean appoint. Generally 
speaking, one who is elected may be said to be 
appointed to office, but if the president appoints 
one to office it cannot be said that this one is 
elected to office. Each chapter is given the privi- 
lege to “elect such additional officers as it deems 
necessary to conduct its local affairs.” (See sec- 
tion 4, Article 9). And this word elect in this 
case certainly does not include appoint. Chapters 
should elect officers. 

Ques.—ls a negative motion or resolution in 
order? 

Ans.—Yes. A negative motion or resolution is 
in order and at times is much more emphatic than 
voting down a resolution to accept a certain offer. 
However, Robert suggests that, “When a negative 
form of motion is offered, the chairman should sug- 
gest the proper change if it is capable of being 
changed into the affirmative form without weaken- 
ing it.” Instead of saying “that we do not ap- 
prove,” it may be changed into a motion “that we 
disapprove.” 

ues.—When a special meeting is called, must 
per business to be transacted be specified in the 
call? 

Ans.—Regular meetings and special meetings 
should be provided for in the by-laws of every or- 
ganization and if the by-laws do not require the 
business to be specified, it is not absolutely neces- 
sary, but it is customary and it certainly is advis- 
able. All important questions to come up should 
be stated in the notice sent out for the call, and if 
it is desired a clause like this could be added: 
“and such other business as may properly come be- 
fore the meeting.” Note page 566, “Robert’s Par. 
Law” gives you the proper form for sending out “a 
call.” In that call, the place, the time, the date is 
given, also the purpose for calling the meeting. 

Ques.—Please explain what it means to “Rise 
to a point of order?” 

Ans.—Please read R. R. O. R., page 79. There 
you will note that anyone can “rise to a point of 
order” whenever the rules are being violated, and 
she may insist upon the enforcement of the rules 
at all times. 

Ques.—When one is elected as Honorary Regent, 
is this considered an office? 

Ans.—No. An Honorary Presidency should 
never be made an office, it is only a title. 

Ques.—Do Honorary Presidents have the right 
to attend board meetings and committee meetings 
and take active part in them by virtue of this hon- 
orary office? 

Ans.—No. 

Ques.—ls it permissible by a chapter to give an 
Honorary Regent the power to vote on the Board 
of Management? 

Ans.—No, it is not permissible unless your 
chapter by-laws provide for this. ~ 

Yours faithfully, 
B. N. Moss, 
(Mrs. John Trigg Moss). 
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_ The Wayfarer. Shirley Seifert. M.S. 


Mill Co., Inc., New York. $2.50. 


Shirley Seifert’s new book is frankly an 
“old-fashioned” novel, and correspondingly 
delightful. 

Our own era seems so involved in intro- 
spective thinking and in analytical psy- 
chology that when a book appears on the 
market which is frankly a tale shorn of 
theorizing and full of action, it is a source 
of pure relief and relish. However, “The 
Wayfarer” has more than action alone; it 
has its own historical setting, one that be- 
gins in the time previous to the California 
gold rush and the War Between the States, 
but which does not stop there. It goes on, 
through these climatic periods, arousing in- 
creasing interest. There is continued prog- 
ress with John Cotter from his birthplace 
in the “wilds” of New York state to metro- 
politan Boston, then to the newer city of 
Cincinnati and the yet newer one of St. 
Louis. 

Miss Seifert’s “Wayfarer,” John Cotter, 
is neither a saint nor a sinner. At times 
he seems to live and love lightly. It all de- 
pends upon the viewpoint. But he re- 
bounds to the strong, inherent virtues that 
do not ever let go of him entirely. 


AnnA CuHurRcH COLLEY. 


Bitter Creek. James Boyd. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. $2.50. 


In “Bitter Creek” we have a novel of the 
West in the 1870's, that period when “the 
area between the Mississippi River and the 
Rocky Mountains is an unlimited, a com- 
plete, a total fraud.” This sentence epito- 
mizes Mr. Boyd’s handling of a “Western.” 
There is no debunking, no belittling the 
cattle people or their beauteous, rugged 
country; on the other hand there is no gold- 
plating. 
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Mr. Boyd weaves his story around the 
adventures of a disillusioned boy, a “Red- 
head” who, at thirteen, wakens one morn- 
ing to behold a wonderful rainbow. Wish- 
ing to share its beauty with his adorable 
mother, he seeks her out, only to discover 
that this lovely young woman has disap- 
peared, leaving him alone with a brutal 
father. So, the boy, too, slips away one 
night from his Illinois home and goes on 
and on across the Mississippi Valley. 

“Bitter Creek” is a novel for the summer 
hammock or for reading under the bed- 
lanip when winter time comes. It is a book 
that leaves one feeling clean as the moun- 
tain air, cool and fresh as the snow water 
coming out of these mountains. 


ANNA CHuRCH COLLEY. 


Marginal Land. Horace Kramer. J. 
B. Lippincott. Philadelphia. $2.50. 


Horace Kramer’s first novel, “Marginal 
Land,” is an appealing story of the struggle 
to farm the marginal land of the Dakota 
prairies. Here rich black soil tempted the 
homesteader to plant wheat, only to see it 
destroyed through lack of moisture. Even 
cattle-raising met disheartening setbacks 
when the hay crop was so thin that the 
stock could not survive the winter. 

To this land came twenty-four-year-old 
Steven Decatur Randall, alone, inexperi- 
enced, under sentence of death if he stayed 
in the city, to attempt to wrest from an 
unseen two square miles of ranch restored 
health and a livelihood. Luckily for him, 
Simon Voorhees, an old cattleman, be- 
came his self-appointed advisor and cham- 
pion. Simon loved the land and under- 
stood it and he had bitter censure for those 
who broke the prairie sod with a plow- 
share. “These lands here,” he explained, 
“are what the sharps down at the Agri- 
cultural College call marginal lands— 
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lands which have virtues maybe, but which 
ain’t good enough for farming. The soil 
is good, but there’s not enough rain. They’re 
on the margin, as they say. It sure beats 
hell, with bread so cheap and meat so dear 
in the world, why people keep on breaking 
their hearts trying to raise bread on meat 
land.” Felix Bohak, Steve’s nearest neigh- 
bor, on the other hand, had only contempt 
for those content to “wait three years for a 
fifty-dollar steer to grow up, when with a 
rain in July, wheat’ll make twenty-five 
bushels to the acre.” 

Steve’s own natural love of the land 
and his life with it, his unhappiness be- 
cause of the failure of his city-bred wife 
to adjust herself to the ranch life, his 
friendships and enmities with his neigh- 
bors, and his final prosperity and happi- 
ness with a daughter of the soil as his wife 
make up a swiftly moving tale. He finds 
that neighborliness among the homestead- 
ers and ranchers, enlivened by such strenu- 
ous diversions as a housewarming, a fight, 
and a country wedding, and success in liv- 
ing according to the prairie standards, 
compensate for the heart-breaking contest 
against droughts, rains, blizzards, and 
worst of all, the terrors of the blazing 
prairie. 

But full of human insight and sympathy 
as the story is, the land itself is the domi- 
nant character in the book, beautiful, un- 
tamed, forever untamable. 


Dorotuy K. CLEAVELAND. 


Wilderness Wife. Kathrene Pinker- 
ton. Carrick & Evans, New York. 
$2.75. 


We sometimes wonder whether we, soft- 
ened as we are by all our mechanical aids 
to living, could adapt ourselves to primi- 
tive conditions and living off the land. 
“Wilderness Wife” proves that it still can 
be done. 

Kathrene Pinkerton, city-bred and col- 
lege educated, had been married to her 
newspaper husband for a year when a 
doctor’s ultimatum shattered their world 
to bits. Robert’s newspaper days were over. 
He must have daylight hours, fresh air, 
and exercise, and they had practically no 
money saved against a rainy day. The 


. derness Wife” an exhilarating adventure 


health resort they chose was the North 
Woods, somewhere in that region of lakes, 
rivers, swamps, forests, and brush between 
Lake Superior and Hudson’s Bay. Robert 
had had wilderness experience, but Kath- 
rene was to have her first encounter with a _ 
canoe, with campfires, and all the condi- 
tions of living beyond the bounds of settled © 
country. Fortunately she had courage and _ 
a sense of humor. 

For five years they lived in the north, 
camping, building a cabin, hunting, fishing, 
exploring the country. They had little occa- 
sion for loneliness, even in their solitude, — 
with such companions as the resourceful | 
Bochitay, the kitten which adopted them; 
Belle, the beautiful and vain collie so adept — 
at evading all responsibility; and the sledge 
dogs they took as boarders one winter. 
Fortunately, too, she fell under the spell 
of the “wood magic” so that she found the 
wilderness not the empty, desolate country ; 
glimpsed from the car windows, but a land 7 
“of beauty and of adventure ... and of | 
intimate friendly contact with the forest’s 
people,” the cow moose disciplining her 
obstreperous offspring, the otter who for 
two years robbed her trap-line, the song of 
the white-throat, flaming sunsets across the 
lake, dogteams, and —45° weather. Even 
wintering in the north with a baby proved 
exciting. Her tale runs as easily as water 
drips from a paddle blade. 


All whe lave te will end oll whe 


to an intensely human story of two people 
who met disaster with high courage and 
won out against heavy odds will find “Wil 


in reading. 
Dorotuy K. CLEVELAND. 


Who Are These Americans? Paul 
B. Sears. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. $.60. 


Under the direction of The Peoples Li- 
brary, this volume has been published with 
the thought of appealing to the millions of 
people who seldom read books. This Li- 
brary is the outgrowth of a statement made 
by James Harvey Robinson many years 
ago, “that knowledge needs to be human- 
ized so that ordinary citizens who are the 
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people who need it most in our time, may 
find it understandable and useful.” 

Dr. Sears has written this little book to 
tell us what we are, how we came into being, 
and how we may be improved. 

He begins by saying that most of us are 
lonely and afraid; that we cannot and do 
not believe in ourselves or our fellows, and 
“To add to our confusion, we are changing 
the world around us too rapidly to do a 
good job of it . . . we moved faster than 
we planned . . . we depleted mine, forest, 
and farm and had to retreat. . . . There is 
not enough left for us to afford many such 
mistakes in the future.” 

The author strives to point out the im- 
portance of environment: “The nature of 
the small experiences that prepare us to 
turn into one sort of person or another 
depends on . . . where we live, and the 
people who live with us and around us.” 
He goes on to say: “Culture is the ways of 
a people. And so deeply is everyone marked 
by the culture in which he lives that it is 
no wonder we are fooled into saying, ‘He 
was born that way’.” 

In summarizing, Dr. Sears says: “We 
must turn our genius and our brains to- 
ward the study of ourselves and our ways 
of getting on together. We must invent 
arrangements which will free the spirit of 
man and spread around the good we already 
have.” 

VircINnIA ALLEN. 


Lynchburg’s. Pioneer Quakers and 
Their Meeting House. A History 
of Lynchburg’s earliest and most 
Romantic period—a Story of those 
brave, quaint People, the Quakers. 


Douglas Summers Brown. J. P. 
Bell Company, Inc., Lynchburg, 
Virginia. 


This attractive little volume is a most 
valuable and interesting contribution to the 
history of Lynchburg, Virginia, for, to 
quote the author: 


“The history of Lynchburg is closely knit with 
the Quakers of South River. The early history 
of the Quakers is the early history of the city. 
To give the history of the Quakers is to give the 
history of Lynchburg up to the year of 1800. The 
Meeting House was the first place of worship 
and for many years was the axis around which 
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the affairs of the village and community revolved. 
From the time the Established Church failed 
during the Revolution, until the first ten years 
of the nineteenth century, South River Meeting 
House was the only public place of worship for 
Christians of any sect. ... The first home, the 
first church, the first mill and the first tobacco 
warehouse in Lynchburg were Quaker built and 
owned. . . . Lynchburg is a Quaker city and the 
old Meeting House is the symbol of her origin.” 


In addition to the history of the Quakers 
in Lynchburg, Mrs. Brown—incidentally 
the wife of the first full-time, ordained and 
resident minister of the Quaker Memorial 
Presbyterian Church—has given a compre- 
hensive background of the development of 
the sect of “Friends” in England and their 
rapid expansion into Scotland, Ireland, and 
finally, America. We learn of their en- 
trance into Massachusetts, of their unmerci- 
ful treatment in New England and the South, 
and finally of their establishment in Penn- 
sylvania. 

The first “Friend” to arrive in Virginia 
came over in 1656, and throughout the 
early colonial days, the Colony was torn 
between the Quakers and the Episcopalians. 
The first Meetings, established in Tidewater, 
Virginia, disintegrated rapidly, for the 
Quakers pushed out and established Meet- 
ings in the more unknown part of the Vir- 
ginia Colony. The South River Quakers 
came “unharmed, by covered wagon and 
ox cart, trusting in kindness and their own 
unexcelled bravery to protect them from 
the savages. First they came in small 
groups, finally they poured in—not in a 
continuous stream but in waves. Some 
came direct from England and the Euro- 
pean continent, others stopped over for a 
time in Barbadoes Island in the West In- 
dies.” 

From the family of Charles Lynch, the 
first to enter the area now occupied by 
Lynchburg and its environs came three per- 
sons well known to local history—John 
Lynch, the founder; Colonel Charles Lynch, 
from whom the Lynch Law takes its name; 
and Sarah Lynch Terrell, an outspoken op- 
ponent of slavery. His wife, Sarah Clark 
Lynch, was responsible for the founding of 
the South River Meeting in 1757. 

Quakers were stern disciplinarians. We 
find members being disowned for such of- 
fenses as marrying members of other de- 
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nominations, going to the wars, following 
vain fashions of the world, and joining the 
Masons. Indeed, Widow Lynch was not 
even spared when she married “out of unity” 
in 1766, the distinguished Major John 
Ward. An incident related by the author 
of the Quaker’s attitude toward the man 
who was dishonest in the payment of his 
debts is especially amusing: 

“A certain man owed Edward Terrell a sum 
of money. It was generally known that the man 
could pay but he would not. Tiring in his at- 
tempts to collect in the usual fashion, Edward 
Terrell met him one day and firmly grabbing him 
by his collar he quietly said, ‘I will hold thee 
uneasy ‘till though payest what though owest.’ 
The money was soon handed over.” 


Slavery was the overwhelming influence 
in the exodus of Quakers toward the Mis- 
sissippi, beginning about 1835. When the 
Civil War broke out, only a small remnant 
was left anywhere in Virginia, and these 
were soon absorbed by other denomina- 
tions. The author tells us that today more 
of the descendants of the South River 
Friends can be found in the Methodist 
Church than any other. 

The last chapters of Mrs. Brown’s vol- 
ume contain short sketches of some of the 
influential families and statistics from the 
Meeting register recorded between 1757 
and 18 

Vircinia ALLEN. 


The Root and the Flower. Josephine 
Daskam Bacon. D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury Co., New York. $2.50. 


The theme of this novel is the steady ex- 


pansion of women’s activities outside the. 


home. Mrs. Bacon, in portraying three 
generations—a woman of 1870, her daugh- 
ter of 1900, and her granddaughter of today 
—presents us with a quaint realization of 
the past and a frank awareness of the pres- 
ent. 

We see first grandmother Felicia enjoy- 
ing the best things of life without working 
for them. That was in the days when a 
woman’s place was in the home. The story 
of Felicia’s daughter, Phyllis, shows the ex- 
pansion of her interests to include outside 
activities—especially War work. The last 
section of the book portrays the life of the 
granddaughter and daughter, Fidelity, a 
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modern young woman, torn between her 7 
desire for a career and her training and — 
instinct to be a wife and mother. 

The story of these three women is skill- 
fully woven into an entertaining and con- 
vincing whole, authentic in bac kground and 
real in characterizations. 


FRANCES BARNARD. 


of the Children and Grandchildren 
of Thomas Jefferson. Betty Elise 
Davis. The Michie Company, 
Charlottesville, Virginia. $0.50. 


The scrapbook is a little pamphlet with _ 
a brief tribute to Jefferson. The author, 
Virginia born, is a teacher of social science 
in the public schools of Charlottesville. 
She is substitute hostess at Monticello and 
is second Vice Regent of the Shadwell 
Chapter, N.S.D.A.R. 

Her work at Monticello so stimulated 
her love of the place and her veneration of 
the great statesman that she has researched 
extensively to gather the fragmentary his- 
tory of this man’s true association with aan 
children and grand-children. Her book is 
the result, and its appreciation by 
touring public is attested by its sales. 
makes the trip and visit to what is called _ 

“the most interesting house in America” 
most satisfying and complete. 


Epna M. CoLMAN 


Other Books Received 


The Genesis of Mifflin County, 
Pennsylvania. Its Aborigines, Explorers, 
Early Settlement and Development, Indian 
Wars and The Revolution, and Formation 
as a County. Gleaned from Official Docu- 


ments. John Martin Stroup and Raymond 
Martin Bell. Lewistown, Pennsylvania. 
$.75. 


Bridging the Years. Cale Young Rice. 
D. Appleton-Century Company, New York. 
$3.00. 


Our Ernie. Alice Hegan Rice. D. Ap- 
pleton-Century Company, New York. $2.00. 


A Short History of the Americas. 
R. S. Cotterill. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New 
York. $2.50. 
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THE WEDDING SCENE FROM THE PAGEANT PRESENTED 
BY THE SAUGERTIES CHAPTER, N. S. D. A. R. 


Anniversary Celebrations 


The first chapter of the National Society 
to visit the Benjamin Harrison Memorial 
in Indianapolis was the Charles Carroll 
Chapter of Delphi. To add local color to 
the program, the chapter made the pilgrim- 
age to the home of Caroline Scott Harrison, 
first President General of the National So- 
ciety. The afternoon’s program consisted 
of a tour of the Harrison home, a program 
of harp music, and the service of tea in the 
spacious dining room. 


Members of the N.S.D.A.R., in Wash- 
ington State recently participated in the 
official Golden Jubilee celebration of Wash- 
ington’s fifty years of statehood. To Ta- 
coma was given the distinction of having 
the official celebration, although cities 
throughout the entire state have been fét- 
ing in honor of that event. One of the 
highlights of the Tacoma celebration took 
place when the Fort Nisqually Monument, 
commemorating the establishment of the 
original fort on Nisqually flats and its re- 
construction at Point Defiance Park, was 
dedicated. 

Probably the most unusual event of the 
celebration was the All-State Salmon bar- 
becue. Through the efforts of the Mary 
Ball Chapter, N.S.D.A.R., forty-eight 
tables were set, each designated for a differ- 
ent state in the Union, and each presided 
over by a native of that particular state. 


As part of its Historical Research Pro- 
gram, Saugerties Chapter, N.S.D.A.R., of 
Saugerties, New York, recently presented a 
pageant entitled “The Romantic History of 
Saugerties,” written by Miss Pauline Hom- 
mell, a member of the chapter. The pag- 
eant, including twelve episodes for which 
the author acted as reader, depicted the 
early history of the town from the time of 
the Indians to the present day. 


The Mariemont Chapter, N.S.D.A.R., 
of Mariemont, Ohio, recently presented a 
silk flag to a veteran of the Civil War and a 
great-grandson of a Revolutionary soldier, 
Mr. William C. Salt, on his 97th birthday. 
Mr. Salt is the last of his company who 
served at the battles of Chickamauga and 
Missionary Ridge. 

A flag was also presented by the Chapter 
to the Mt. Airy Center, an industrial camp 
for unemployed transient men. This camp 
has done much in developing good citizen- 


ship. 


The Bitter Root Chapter, N. S. D. 
A. R., at Missoula, Montana, recently pre- 
sented medals to R. O. T. C. members who 
won distinction for military excellence. The 
medals were presented at a review of the 
cadets at the University of Montana, shown 
below. 
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FORT ASHBY, NEAR KEYSER, WEST VIRGINIA, RECENTLY RESTORED BY THE POTOMAC VALLEY CHAPTER, 
D. A. R. 


The Potomac Valley Chapter, N. S. 
D. A. R., at Keyser, West Virginia, formally 
opened to the public on July 4th, restored 
Fort Ashby, the only remaining Indian fort 
south of the Potomac River. It is located in 
the village of Fort Ashby, post office Alaska. 

In 1755 Col. George Washington gave 
orders to build a stockade and fort (Ash- 
by’s Fort) on the east side of Pattersons 
Creek, Hampshire County, Virginia, now 
Mineral County, West Virginia, at the site 
of the village formerly called Frankfort 
Village, now Fort Ashby, fourteen miles east 
of Keyser, West Virginia. On Christmas 
Day, 1755, Captain Charles Lewis, of Fred- 
ericksburg, Virginia, took command of the 
fort with a garrison of twenty-one men. 

The only important battle at Fort Ashby 
occurred in 1756, when Lieut. Robert Ruth- 
erford and his company of rangers were de- 
feated by a band of French and Indians. 
After the French had gone the Indians re- 
turned, watching for the inhabitants of the 
fort. It was during this siege that Col. John 
Ashby, while out of the fort, on what is now 
known as Cemetery Hill, was attacked by 
Indians and made his escape to the fort. It 
was from this incident the name Fort Ashby 


was applied. Colonel Ashby was later put 
in command of the fort. 


In commemoration of the fortieth anni- 
versary of the founding of the Ashley 
Chapter, N.S.D.A.R., of Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, members of the chapter placed a 
marker at the grave of the first regent of the 
chapter, Mrs. C. H. Cogswell. Mrs. Robert 
C. Toms, regent of the chapter, presided at 
the ceremonies, and her daughter, Miss 
Marion Toms, unveiled the marker. Mrs. 
C. W. Boegel presented the history of the 
chapter, one of the oldest in the state, and 
the honored guest was Mrs. Imogen B. 
Emery, National Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on National Defense Through Patriotic 
Education, who is a member of the Ashley 
Chapter. 


The Logan Whitley Chapter, N.S.- 
D.A.R., of Stanford, Kentucky, recently 
had an antique display and silver tea in 
the home of one of its members. Many 
rooms were filled with rare and exquisite 
china, glass, silver, pewter, quilts, dolls, 
and many other objects of antiquity. Many 
of the members appeared in original colo- 
nial costumes to add to the occasion. 
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Minneapolis had been sent across the Atlantic from Eng- 
Daybreak land to Mrs. Craig, were planted by her 

WEET, tweet... Chirp, chirp... in the “front yard.” It is said that the 
whip-poor-will . . . tweet, tweet... COW with the crumpled horn” broke 
Myriad throats of songsters in my own yard through the rail fence and consumed two 
seem to insist that this day is breaking and of the tiny plants, but the middle one sur- 
that I must arise and jot down the thoughts vived and, like Topsy, just grew and grew 
crowding my mind. Strangely, these and or. 
thoughts are of other birds which perchance April 25, 1939, set the three-fourths of a 
are vocalizing at this very moment in a far- Century mark on Evan Rice Evans Craig 
off state and in one tree in particular. and upon our English oak tree. Statistics 
In the Keystone State there is a delight- belong in few places, but in my judgment 
ful town, steeped in tradition, beauty and those of the man and his tree should be of 
serenity! And in that town there is a tree interest to the reader. Mr. Craig and his 
The songs of the birds turn my Wife stood under the oak tree upon this day, 
thoughts to music (of questionable caliber) 4 handsome well preserved gentleman, re- 
for an instant, for the last two phrases flecting a successful happy life. The enor- 
which I have written approach the rhythm ous tree measured on its birthday: 
of —_ 


Circumference at the base 14’, 4” 


Old MacDonald had a farm, Diameter 
E—I—E—I—O! Spread, twig to twig. . 78’ 
And on this farm he had some chicks, Height Ge thea 94’ 


E—I—E—I—O. 

With a chick, chick here 7 7 : Surely Elizabeth Craig planted well when 
And a chick, chick there, *. she placed that tiny acorn in the rocky soil! 
Here a chick, there a chick, Surely God has protected its branches from 

Everywhere a chick, chick. 
storms, its heart from disease, and perhaps 
Aud so I shall add to my own io: ve families have guarded it against in- 

vaders! 

With a little bird here, In May, 1886, George Elliott and Laura 
And a little bird there, — Mills Brown, bride and groom, purchased 
oo — — the old house from Mr. and Mrs. Andrew 
. . . Craig. For nine years they made it their 

May I be forgiven for this bit of levity home, until the advent of two children indi- 
injected (by the birds) into what I pur- cated the need of more spacious quarters. 
posed to make a serious article. The brick structure built in 1895 has always 

The davs of my childhood, awake and been enhanced in beauty by the magnificent 
asleep, were spent under the protecting oak tree. Its dense shade in summer has 
arms of a large oak tree in Brookville, Penn- cooled the very streets, its fruit of mam- 
sylvania. My memory vividly recalls moth size has entertained the children of 
watching a fat-breasted robin, from my Brookville each fall. Many a boy has whit- 
crib, pacing one of the large branches to tled the bow! of his first pipe from one of 
and fro, time and time again, and my _ those acorns. It has absorbed everything 
childish fancy firmly believed him to be a_ in sight, even the iron rods placed on its 
fairy Prince wearing a red waistcoat. trunk to support vines. Perhaps the oak 

Only one other family of children than tree recognized iron as a stimulant years 
the Brown’s ever lived beneath the old tree before the medical profession recognized 
—the sons and daughters of Andrew Craig. _ it for human needs! 

To Andrew Craig, who served as captain Its branches have harbored great flocks 
in the Pennsylvania militia, and Elizabeth of birds of all kinds in migration. I have 
Shippen Brady, were born six children, the vivid recollections of seeing and hearing 
youngest of which, Evan Rice Evans Craig, thousands of blackbirds stopping in flight. 
was born on April 25, 1864. Coincident Its phenomenal growth has been the cause 
with that date, three large acorns which of apology to our neighbors for the ob- 
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streperous old tree has grown out of all 
bounds, roots into sewer pipes, branches 
into neighbors’ trees, leaves, twigs and 
acorns covering others’ yards each fall. 
But neighbors and the people of Brookville 
have been tolerant and most kind and dearly 
love the English oak tree as much as we do, 
feeling that its majesty, its beauty, its 
glorious shade, its tradition, compensate 
for its every fault. 

My mother, Laura Mills Brown, expressed 
the desire years ago to mark our tree in 
order to perpetuate its legend. Procrastina- 
tion in this instance was wise, for on its 
seventy-fifth anniversary, a bronze marker 
was placed on its trunk and simple dedica- 
tion services were enjoyed by the people 
of Brookville. The paisley shawl which 
covered the marker belonged to the great 
grandmother of the writer. The border 


An 


The Historian General was especially 
privileged to attend the Centenary of 
Frances E. Willard at Janesville, Wisconsin, 
recently, and to bring the personal greetings 
of the President General and the National 
Society. 

The ceremony was held in a shady grove 
beside the Rock River, about three miles 
from Janesville, at the little “brown school- 
house” which was built by Frances Wil- 
lard’s father and a neighbor for their chil- 
dren. Later she taught school within it. 
Today it is serving as a Youth Hostel, which 
use indeed would have gratified the heart of 
one whose whole life was dedicated to edu- 
cation and the betterment of mankind. 

The Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union planned the centenary celebration 
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motif of the plaque is of acorns and oak 
leaves. 

The Historian General of the National 
Society, Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, presented the plaque to the Mayor 
of Brookville, Mr. Harold W. Thompson, 
on behalf of her mother, Laura Mills 
Brown. Delightful music was furnished by 
Mrs. Frederick W. Edmondson who sang 
“Trees,” and by the Brookville High School 
Band. Arrangements for the dedication 
were ably made by Mrs. J. B. McKnight, 
Regent, and members of the Brookville 
Chapter, N.S. D. A. R. 

Daughters of the American Revolution 
everywhere will be glad to know that our 
most distinguished guest of honor that day 
was Mrs. Anthony Wayne Cook, Honorary 
President General, who brought inspiring 
greetings upon this occasion. 


and Mrs. Mary Wise Smith, National Presi- 
dent of that organization spoke impres- 
sively of the life of the great leader, Miss 
Willard. 

Frances Willard was a charter member 
of the National Society, Daughters of the 
American Revolution, and she was the 
fourth to join the Chicago Chapter which 
was later to become the largest in the United 
States. 

The National Society, Daughters of the 
American Revolution respects and honors 
the memory of Frances E. Willard upon the 
centenary of her birth, and will forever 
cherish her name as one of its members. 

LuciL_e Brown Duxsury, 
Historian General, National Society, 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 


We announce with sorrow, the passing, on September 5, 1939, of Mrs. 
Eugenia Hale McFarlane Adams (Clarence H.), of Denver, Colorado, Vice 
President General, 1938 until her death; and State Regent of Colorado, 
1935-1938. 
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COMMUTES 


COD-LIVER OIL CREW AT THE KATE DUNCAN SMITH 
SCHOOL 


Approved Schools 
HE Kate Duncan Smith D. A. R. School- 


grounds down on Gunter Mountain at 
Grant, Alabama, have been resounding all 
summer to the ring of the hammer, the 
buzz of the saw, and the tap, tap on the 
stone mason’s mallet, for the Ball Teach- 
erage (Ball Foundation), the Schlosser 
Farm Cottage (Indiana), the Talmadge 
Principal’s Office (Georgia), and the Bros- 
seau Class Room (National Officers Club) 
have all been under construction. The 
latter two are additions to the main class- 
room building, which was designed with 
the idea of enlargement from time to time 
by the adding of new units. The lavatories 
and four more classrooms are needed to 
complete the plan. Minnesota has already 
promised one room. Who will be next? 
This building is of native stone quarried 
from a nearby mountain which greatly 
lessens the expense. 

Ball seated is built of white clap- 
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boards similar to Heaume Cottage, and 
consists of a living room, kitchenette, two 
double bedrooms and bath on the first floor 
with six single bedrooms and bath on the 
second. All the rooms have running water. 
This fine addition to the K. D. S. Campus 
will house the women members of the fac- 
ulty. The men will occupy Heaume Cot- 
tage, and all will eat together in Heaume 
dining room, which is efficiently run by one 
of the school graduates. 

Schlosser Farm Cottage with its living- 
room, sun porch, dinette, kitchen, two 
bedrooms and adjoining garage is being 
built of native stone. Mr. Cook, the agri- 
cultural teacher, and his wife will live here 
and supervise the model farmyard and 
farm being developed along the state agri- 
cultural plans. The old barn has been torn 
down and the good lumber used in helping 
to construct the new model one. The 
chickenhouse has been moved and the 
space it occupied has been taken into the 
enlarged playground. All the improve- 
ments included in the model farm develop- 
ment will afford laboratory work for the 
“Ag” pupils, and the whole project will be 
used as a model for educating the farmers 
of the Gunter Mountain community. Con- 
gratulations to Indiana for carrying out this 
splendid idea. 

The new furnace for Munson Cottage, 
principal’s residence, a generous gift from 
a Colorado Daughter, is being installed. 
During the absence of the principal, Mr. 
Evans, the building operations this summer 
have been carried on under the able super- 
vision of those devoted friends of K. D. S. 
School, Mr. and Mrs. Samuel L. Earle. 
The “Dedications”, as they call them down 
on Gunter Mountain, will take place Mon- 
day, October 30. A number of National 
Officers are planning to attend, your Na- 
tional Chairman will be there, and it is 
hoped many interested D. A. R. members 
and friends. As on past occasions, a bar- 
becue luncheon will be prepared by the 
Future Farmers of America. If you haven’t 
enjoyed a southern barbecue, don’t miss it. 

Several items of interest have drifted in 
through correspondence during the sum- 
mer. Elmer and Ola Wright, K. D. S. 


A 
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graduates, are living on the Alabama Jubilee 
Farm, and have already improved the tenant 
house. Every day they are putting into 
practice things they learned at school in the 
Agriculture and Home Economics classes. 
Four years ago the only pressure cooker on 
the mountain was owned by the school, and 
the Home Economics teacher would put it 
in her car and go to the various homes 
demonstrating and canning for the women 
in order to encourage them to raise more 
vegetable and give their families a more 
balanced diet. Today there are thirty-one 
pressure cookers in use bought through the 
county agents on time, fifty cents down and 
a dollar a month! We know that the food 
is going to be more varied and _ better 
because of our work. 

In every way the school is becoming 
more and more the center of community 
interest. “Dogwood Circle” near Munson 
Cottage is an attractive picnic ground con- 
sisting of an outdoor grill and a great 
circle of benches surrounded by a grove 
of lovely dogwood trees. Here the local 
Homemakers Club and various other com- 
munity organizations hold their meetings 
and picnics in surroundings ideally situated 
for wholesome recreation. 

This summer Mr. Evans, K. D. S. Princi- 
pal, was an official delegate to the N. E. A. 
Conference at San Francisco, and as he 
traveled by motor he was able to contact 
several D. A. R. groups. These women heard 
directly for the first time from one officially 
connected with one of our own schools about 
the work we are doing for the mountain 
people of the South. It was a pleasure for 
your National Chairman to be able to en- 
tertain Mr. and Mrs. Evans in her home as, 
they stopped for an overnight visit on their 
way through Illinois. 

Since returning home Mrs. Evans writes 
that with the help of two students she has 
cleaned the Rummage Storage Room, and 
although she could just feel her legs getting 
stiff she was happy because all was in readi- 
ness for the nice boxes she knew would 
soon be coming! After all the hard work 


it would be terrible to disappoint her, so 
hunt up your old clothes! 
Reports on other Approved Schools will 
appear in succeeding issues. 
Mrs. SAMUEL JAMES CAMPBELL, 
National Chairman. 


_ Motion Pictures 


& we start again our meetings and re- — 
turn to the delightful activities of our 
splendid organization, | greet you on be-— 
half of our committee; and hope that this 


department will continue to be a source of 


pleasure and service. 


I would like to call your attention to the 


increasing popularity of family pictures and 
to the several fine ones we are recommend- 
ing in this issue which emphasizes the hu- 
man and commonplace treatment of the 
day-by-day problems of the average Ameri- 
can family. I do hope you will give your 
support to pictures of this type, so that the 
producers may see that we do appreciate 
their worth and continue to give us pictures 
of the same high standard. 

While most members of other National 
Committees have been able to take a vaca- 
tion, we have had to be constantly on our 
job preparing our reviews of pictures after 
previewing them in the studios all through 
the heat of the summer, in order to be ready 
to submit them to you. It is a joy to feel 
that we are of service and we are delighted 
that so many of you have come to rely upon 
our lists. As space in the magazine is so 
limited we are not able to tell you of all 
the pictures we would like to include; so we 
select those we consider of the greatest im- 
portance, and which we think will have the 
greatest appeal to our readers. 

From the pictures that are in production 
now, and that will be produced next year, 
I feel sure as staunch Americans and patri- 
otic citizens, we will be delighted with the 
results. These forthcoming pictures will be 
of the same high type of conception and 
execution as were the best ones of the past 
year. Adventure, contemporary subjects 
out of life, history, science, biography, 
music, romance and comedy will be among 
the variety of themes pictured. We think 
the new pictures will mark the beginning 
of a new and greater era of universal enter- 
tainment and will have a broad educational 
value. 


ta following pictures are listed as suit- 
able for type of audience indicated, and 
the synopsis is given to aid you in selecting 
your motion picture entertainment. 


Audience classifications are as follows: 
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THE M¢ 


“Adults,” 18 years and up; “Young 
People,” 15 to 18 years; “Family,” all 
ages; “Junior Matinee,” suitable for a 
special children’s showing. 


COAST GUARD (Columbia) 


Randolph Scott, Frances Dee, Ralph Bel- 
lamy, Walter Connolly, Warren Hymer. 


A stirring picture of the United States Coast 
Guard, the courage and bravery of its highly 
trained personnel. Some remarkable shots of 
Coast Guard boats cutting their way through 
threatening icebergs. Family. 


FIRST LOVE (Universal) 


Deanna Durbin, Robert Stack, Lewis How- 
ard, Helen Parrish. 


Deanna Durbin’s charm is more evident than 
ever in this story of her first romance and her 
singing is delightful. “One Fine Day” from 
Puccini’s “Madame Butterfly” and a medley of 
the Johann Strauss very lovely waltzes are among 
her songs. Excellent entertainment. Family. 


THE STO 


FIVE LITTLE PEPPERS AND HOW 
THEY GREW (Columbia) 


Edith Fellows, Dorothy Peterson. 


This charming picture closely follows the 
story by Margaret Sydney Lothrop, beloved by 
at least two generations. Filled with the every- 
day happenings of a plain, simple-living, whole- 
some family, its emphasis is on a happy home 
life, rich in loyalties, affection and courage that 
will bring many understanding smiles and _per- 
sonal memories. Lively entertainment filled with 
humor and drama. Family. 


GOLDEN BOY (Columbia) 


William Holden, Barbara Stanwyck, Adolphe 
Menjou. 


An effective adaptation of Clifford Odets’ 
powerful stage drama. The story concerns a 
young Italian violinist whose father plans a 
musician’s career for him but whose need of 
money turns him to the prize fight ring until 
his sensitive soul revolts at the idea of becom- 
ing a killer. A thought-provoking picture with 
an undercurrent of tragedy that is exceptional 
entertainment. Adults and young people. 
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THE OLD MAID (Warner) 


Bette Davis, Miriam Hopkins, Jane Bryan, 
George Brent, Donald Crisp. 

The emotions and underlying currents in the 
lives of two women are depicted in masterly 
fashion by Bette Davis and Miriam Hopkins in 
the screen version of Zoe Akins’ Pulitzer Prize 
play. A picture of great distinction and one of 
the fine offerings of the screen. Adults and 
young people. 


THE RAINS CAME (20th Century-Fox) 


Myrna Loy, Tyrone Power, George Brent, 
H. B. Warner, Brenda Joyce. 

A drama of the lives of four people forced by 
circumstance to live in India, and of the rains 
that came, saving not only the country affected 
by the drought but changing the destinies of 
the men and women drawn together by intrigue 
and emotional ties. Exceptional entertainment. 
Adults and young people. 


THE STAR MAKER (Paramount) 


Bing Crosby, Louise Campbell, Walter Dam- 
rosch, Linda Ware. 

The romantic success story of Gus Edwards, 
the writer of song hits, producer of musical 
revues and a discoverer of new talent among 
children furnishes an admirable vehicle for the 
talents of the popular Bing Crosby and the new 
child star, Linda Ware. The direction is intelli- 
gent and the production offers a fine example of 
the possibilities of talented children. Family. 


THE UNDER-PUP (Universal) 
Gloria Jean, Nan Grey, Robert Cummings, 
Beulah Bondi, Virginia Weidler, Ann Gillis. 
Interesting screen material has resulted from 
the adaptation of a Good Housekeeping story by 
I. A. R. Wylie concerning the experiences and 
adventures of an  under-privileged girl who 
spends a vacation in an exclusive summer camp. 
An eleven-year-old girl makes her debut and her 
simplicity, intelligence and singing voice are all 
charming and give promise of star material. 
Enjoyable family entertainment. 


Shorts 


THE STORY THAT COULDN'T BE 
PRINTED (MGM) 


An important short subject presenting the vital 
story of John Peter Zenger, an obscure news- 
paper publisher who, in 1734, printed the story 
which won America’s cherished freedom of the 
press. Obtaining proof of the misuse of taxes 
by the Governor of New York, he wrote militant 
editorials against the Governor, was arrested and 
brought to trial. In his defense Alexander Ham- 
ilton made one of the greatest courtroom speeches 
in American history, pointing out that the ques- 
tion was not that of a poor printer, but one of 
“the liberty of exposing and opposing arbitrary 
government by speaking and writing the truth.” 
An excellent dramatic historical episode. All 
ages. 


BIRTHPLACE OF ICEBERGS (20th Cen- 
tury-Fox) 

The first of a series of four one-reel shorts 
featuring some of the amazing and thrilling ad- 
ventures of the well known Glacier Priest, Father 
Hubbard. The photographic shots of the huge 
icebergs are remarkable. Excellent narrative by 
Lowell Thomas. Family and Junior Matinee. 


CONQUERING THE COLORADO (20th 
Century-Fox) 


A beautiful and awe-inspiring record of the 
astounding achievement of Buzz Holstrom, the 
only man to successfully conquer the dangers 
of the Colorado River. Superior entertainment. 
Family. 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS (Columbia) — 


Washington on Parade. Interesting views of 
the famous Library and its many valuable treas- 
ures, among which are a copy of the rare Guten- 
burg Bible, books in Braille for the blind and 
the original copies of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Constitution of the United 
States. Excellent. Family and Junior Matinee. 


MAN-MADE ISLAND (Columbia) 


Technicolor view of the San Francisco Fair. 
The buildings and grounds are shown to great ’ 

advantage. Family and Junior Matinee. 

Mrs. LERoy MontTcoMERY. 
National Chairman. 


Report of Junior American 

Citizens Committee 

Betty Jean Takes A TRIP 
H'c# up in the mountains of Virginia 
lives an old grandfather, weathered 
with age and the hardships of a primitive - 
life—an American born of generations of 
Americans, the first settlers of those moun- 
tains. His daughter had died, leaving “a 
brood of seven children.” From one of 
them he learned that some kind lady living — 
in a cabin a long way off was taking four 
children to the city, to the Nation’s Capital. — 
These children were members of a Junior 
American Citizens Club, and their leader 
was invited to bring them to spend the day 
with other kind friends in Washington. 
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So Betty Jean, the little granddaughter, 
was aroused at 4 a. m. when the birds first 
began their matins, and the dawn had 
broken over the silent mountains which sur- 
rounded the hut of the grandfather. 

“Come, Betty Jean,” said the old grand- 

appy, “dress in your best and go to Mrs. 

.s cabin. Ask her if she will take you, 
too, to the great city. It is lonely up here, 
and I have nothing to think about. I wish 
you would go to the zoo with her and see all 
the animals, for I hear them say that there 
are many there. Then you can come back 
and tell me all about them and I shall have 
something to think about as I sit here 
through the long days, alone in these quiet 
hills.” 

Betty Jean jumped from her wretched 
little cot and dressed hurriedly and ex- 
citedly in her best—and only—outfit, a pair 
of overalls, and set out over the weary four 
and a half miles to the cabin of Mrs. R—. 
The way did not seem long, as she trudged 
with bare feet on the rocky roadway which 
dipped up and down across the hillsides. 
The little birds answered the song in her 
heart that she was singing, for she was go- 
ing to find the kind lady, and ask to see the 
z00. 

At six o'clock that morning, a small, 
pretty child of seven years, with soft brown 
hair and eager brown eyes, knocked timidly 
at a neat cabin miles distant from the grand- 
pappy’s hut. A kind lady opened the door 
in surprise to find this expectant, shy little 
one begging to be taken to the city. She 
told of grandpappy and of how he wanted 
something to think about, and how she 
could give it to him if they would only let 
her go with them. “For,” she said, “then 
I, too, will have something to think about 
when I am old.” 

Thus Betty Jean was included in the 
party with the four Junior American 
Citizens, who visited the zoo, spent a won- 
derful day and night on the Chesapeake 
shores, fishing, swimming, crabbing, and 
boating. It was the first time in the lives 
of those children that they had ever seen 
more than a mountain stream, and their 
tired, sunburned little bodies never felt the 
fatigue of the journey as they were gathered 
together for the journey back into the 
mountains. 

Oh, Daughters of the American Revolu- 
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tion, can you see in this picture what you 
are doing for the boys and girls today? 
You are opening the minds and hearts of 
today’s children, showing them the way to 
greater happiness and usefulness, and the 
Junior American Citizens clubs, whether 
in remote mountain fastnesses, or in con- 
gested cities, or rural towns, are teaching 
Youth something they will never forget, 
and giving them something they will use 
to repay this country in years to come. 
Lead on with the clubs of Junior Ameri- 
can Citizens, until we have reached into 
the lives of boys and girls in all parts of 
this vast country. Remember the aim— 
“200,000 members for the jubilee!” 
ELEANOR GREENWOOD, 
National Chairman. 


Student Loan Fund Committee 
Recorp Brincs Honor AND DISTINCTION 


“TT is not easy to realize the mental en- 

couragement a student derives from 
knowing that people are interested in see- 
ing him accomplish something worth 
while.” 

A Hawaiian, aided by the Student Loan 
Fund to continue his education in this coun- 
try, has expressed what the Loan has meant 
to him. His record at the same time has 
brought honor and distinction to the serv- 
ices of the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution. Upon receiving his A.B. degree at 
Stanford University at the age of twenty 
and being elected a Phi Beta Kappa, he 
was one of fifty applicants among two hun- 
dred students who was accepted for the 
medical course from which he was grad- 
uated with distinction. Now in 1939 he is 
at Johns Hopkins as National Research 
Council Fellow. 

This is only one account of splendid work 
being done through assistance of Student 
Loans. The valuable returns of education 
are unbounded; the whole standard of liv- 
ing is changed. Not only are men better 
equipped for a livelihood, but minds are 
trained to seek out the truth and shatter 
the unprincipled doctrines that bring dis- 
aster to the country. The Student Loan 
Fund is the natural channel for great serv- 
ice to the future citizenship of America. 
CLaupInE Hutter, 

National Chairman. 
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THE INDIANS WHO GREETED THE KING AND QUEEN ON THEIR RECENT VISIT TO ’ 


Contrib 


RITERS never have any money. They 

only have ideas.” This is the sad 
conclusion reached by Marguerite Allis, 
author of that charming volume entitled 
“Connecticut River,” which was reviewed 
in the September issue of this magazine (p. 
76), at which time the above-quoted com- 
ment also appeared. The statement that 
writers never have any money may possibly 
be challenged. Sometimes they do, and 
sometimes they do not, like other human 
beings. But ideas are always with them, 
and editors have the same characteristic. 
It must be admitted that not all these ideas 
are good. Occasionally, however, an editor 
is fortunate enough to have one which 
proves pleasing not only to her, but to prac- 
tically everyone. 

Your editor had such an idea when she 
asked the Vice Presidents General elected 
at the Continental Congress in April if each 
in turn would not take over an editorial 
page for the next seven months. The locali- 
ties from which these ladies come have re- 
sponded enthusiastically to their messages, 
and they themselves, in several instances, 
have been kind enough to tell the editor that 
they were pleased with their presentation in 
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utors, 
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: heartening reception. Another comment on 


— 


print. Mrs. Arthur John Rahn, Vice 
President General from Montana, in doing 
so, added the following comment: 


“I was ever so happy to have my issue of 
the July number of the Nationat Historicau 
MacaziNnE and to find the story “A History 
of Fort Shaw” published. I know this will 
make our D. A. R. members very happy—in 
fact, I am having letters every day expressing 
their appreciation.” 


The editor is appreciative too! 
The July number has had an especially — 


it comes from Miss Gertrude Shaw, the 
West Virginia State Chairman of Press Re- 
lations: 

“In regard to the BEST number of the Maga- 
zine, I do not think the last one—July—has 
been excelled. They all appeal to me, but 


somehow the July issue gave me an extra 
thrill.” 


The August issue has also elicited its own | : 
share of welcome praise. For instance: 

“Please accept a ‘stranger's’ congratula- 
tions upon your splendid magazine! My 
mother, an enthusiastic member of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, subscribes 
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to it and reads it with much pleasure, but 
with not a bit more enjoyment than I do. 
When the August issue arrived yesterday, I 
began reading it at once; for, not only are the 
contents interesting, but the format is most 
attractive.” 

“The article entitled “Your Capital City 
And Mine!’ in the August issue of the Na- 
TIONAL HistoricAL MAGAZINE was of unusual 
interest to me. ‘Belmont’ was the home of 
my ancestors and my great, great-grand- 
mother speaks of it frequently in her ‘Jour- 
nal.” Among other things she says, ‘Belmont, 
my home, was the seat of refinement and hos- 
pitality.”. It makes me happy to know that it 
is still the ‘seat of refinement and hospitality’ 
and has not fallen into disuse and consequent 
decay as have so many of the old homes. 


“From your article I gathered that blue is 
a favorite color of Mrs. Hurley. I wonder if 
she knows that the Lee servants wore ‘blue 
faced black and white.’ My great, great- 
grandmother was a daughter of Ludwell Lee 
named Eliza Matilda, and married Richard 
Hendly Love. I am busy establishing for 
some historians a fact that this Mrs. Love 
sheltered Dolly Madison in her home ‘Rokeby’ 
when the British burned Washington. It 
seems that historians have never known just 
where she spent the night, but Mrs. Love 
speaks of it twice in her Journal and I believe 
it is mentioned in Ingolson’s ‘History of the 
War of 1812.’” 

“T was particularly attracted by the articles 
‘Samson and the Philistines’ and ‘Severance 
of Shelburne’ in the August issue, as two of 
my Revolutionary ancestors came from Massa- 
chusetts, and I graduated from Smith College 
and love all the country surrounding North- 
ampton. 


“IT am enclosing stamps and ask that you 
send me a single copy of this issue. I want 
to send it to a friend of ours in Ontario, who 
conducted the party of Indians who greeted 
the King and Queen. I think he will greatly 
enjoy the detailed account of their visit as 
told by Mrs. Vandenberg. I also am enclos- 
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ing a picture taken by Mr. Taylor. The In- 
dian squaw in the center is the one who could 
speak English, and who carried on quite a 
conversation with the Queen.” 


And here is still another comment, re- 
ferring further back: 


“May I tell you that I especially enjoyed 
the article on ‘Old New England Pulpits’ in 
the April issue. and the story by Esther 
Robb in the May issue of the NATIONAL 
HistoricaAL MAGAZINE.’ ” 


A high tribute to the Ormsby Chapter, 
N.S.D.A.R., of Arlington, Vermont, has 
come to the editor’s desk from that distin- 
guished woman of letters, Dorothy Can- 
field Fisher. She writes: 


“I’ve been absorbedly busy for some months 
past with organizing an effort to give summer 
vacations in the country to refugee children. 
We have sixty now in Vermont. Fifty of them 
here in our own county. And I’m so proud 
of the D. A. R. (the Ormsby Chapter) here 
whieh has the vision to see that here is an 
opportunity to do some living creative work 
for patriotism—they are planning an after- 
noon’s reception (or get-together) for these 
fifty intelligent young exiles, future citizens 
of our country (for they all come from fami- 
lies who have arrived here on the quota, 
legally, and will become citizens) an after 
noon of hospitality when they will give the 
children a good time, and also have some 
speakers who will present to them those qual- 
ities of American principles to which we are 
all devoted, just as a patriotic organization 
like the D. A. R. would wish to have future 
citizens think of them—and of course in a 
form suitable for young folks from ten to 
sixteen. Isn’t that a fine project? It makes 
us all proud of the Ormsby Chapter to have 
them thus creatively serve the future!” 

It is a fine project and the editor, for one. 
doffs her best bonnet to the Ormsby Chap- 
ter! 


School on Monday, October 30. 


NOTICE 
The Pennsylvania Health House and Illinois Boys’ Dormitory will be dedicated 
at Tamassee D. A. R. School on Saturday, October 28. 


The Schlosser Farm Cottage, Talmadge Principal’s Office, Brosseau Class 
Room, and Ball Teacherage will be dedicated at Kate Duncan Smith D. A. R. 
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THE NATIONAL SOCIETY OF THE DAUGHTERS _ 


ak 


OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 
( Organized—October 11, 1890) 
MEMORIAL CONTINENTAL HALL 
Seventeenth and D Streets N. W., Washington, D. 
NATIONAL BOARD OF MANAGEMENT 
1939-1940 
President General 
Mrs. Henry M. Rosenrt, Jr. 
Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, D. C. ) en 
Vice Presidents General 
(Term of office expires 1940) 6 d i 
Mrs. Frank M. Dick, Mrs. Cuartes E. Heap, 
“Dunmovin,” Cambridge, Md. 1536 47th Ave., N. E., Seattle, Wash. + 
Mrs. H. Miss Bonnit Farwe 
124 E. Arrellaga St., Santa Barbara, Calif. 1107 S. Center St., Terre Haute, Ind. 
Mrs. Wm. Henry Mrs. Maurice Ciark TURNER, 
220 Hawthorne Lane, Charlotte, N. C. 3820 Gillon Ave., Dallas, Texas. 4 
Mrs. Georce Baxter Averiit, Jr., 2959 N. Frederick Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
(Term of office expires 1941) 
Mrs. Vat Tay.or, Mrs. Rosert Keene ARNOLD, 
Water St., Uniontown, Ala. Versailles, Ky. i 
Mrs. ArtHour RowsoTHaAM, Mrs. Harper DONELSON SHEPPARD, 1 & 
503 Pine St., Farmville, Va. 117 Frederick St., Hanover, Pa. ‘4, ds 
Mrs. Cuester S. McMartin, Mrs. Carrot 
1820 Palmcroft Drive, Phoenix, Ariz. 207 Wilson Lane, Bethesda, Md. . = 
(Term of office expires 1942) Ans 
Mrs. JoHn LoGaN MarsuHA.t, Mrs. Homer Fercus SLOAN, 
Clemson College, S. C. Willbeth Plantation, Marked Tree, Ark. 
Mrs. Artuur J. Rawn, Mrs. Frepertck PALMer LATIMER, 
113 Hawthorne Ave., Lewistown, Mont. 40 Kenyon St., Hartford, Conn. 
Mrs. Cart S. Hoskins, Mrs. Henry Ciay 
Lisbon, N.H. Lafayette Arms, Lexington, Mo. 


Mrs. Rosert J. Jounston, Humboldt, Towa. 


Chaplain General 
Mrs. Loren Epcar Rex, 310 E. Elm St., Wichita, Kansas. 


_ Recording Secretary General Registrar General 
Mrs. Joun S. HEAUME, Mrs. Frank Leon Nason, 
Memorial Continental Hall Memorial Continental Hall. 
Corresponding Secretary General Historian General 
Mrs. Wa. Kennepy Herrin, Jr., Mrs. LeLanp Stanrorp Duxsury, 
Memorial Continental Hall. Memorial Continental Hall. 
Secretary General Librarian General 
Mrs. Georce D. ScHERMERHORN, J Mrs. Vinton Sisson, 
Memorial Continental Hall. Memorial Continental Hall. 
Treasurer General Curator General 
Miss Pace SCHWARZWAELDER, Mrs. Wittarp STEELE, 
Memorial Continental Hall. Memorial Continental Hall. 


Reporter General to Smithsonian Institution : 
Mrs. JosepH Taytor Younc, 32 Bellevue Ave., Piedmont, Calif. 
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National Board of Management—Continued 


ALABAMA 
Mas. Ecry Rurr Barnes, 18 Wilson St., Montgomery. 
Mas. T. H. Napter, Montevallo. 


ALASKA 


Mas. Donatp MacDonatpo, Fairbanks. 


Mrs. Joun Exvron Youet, Lock Box 291, Fairbanks. 
ARIZONA 

Mrs. Joun Wattace, Cuarrect, 525 E. Speedway, Tucson. 

Mas. Wutiam J. Ontver, 109 N. Pleasant St., Prescott. 
ARKANSAS 


Mas. Cuarces Henry 2516 Broadway, Little Rock. 
Mrs. Tuomas Francis Snort, DeQueen. 


CALIFORNIA 
Mas. Joun Wuirtier Howe Hovce, 158 No. June St., Los 
Angeles. 
Mrs. Perry Wattace MacDonatp, 434 Pala Ave., Piedmont. 
COLORADO 


Mrs. Carson Guttasrie, 1505 Ninth St., Boulder. 

Mas. Freveric C. Krauser, 664 York St., Denver. 
CONNECTICUT 

Miss Mary Carissa Wetca, 40 Thomaston St., Hartford. 


Miss KaruHarine Martrutes, Acting, 255 Whitney Ave., 
New Haven. 
DELAWARE 
Mrs. James Hurcutson Scorr, 600 No. Franklin St., Wil- 
mington. 


Mas. Watter S. Wuttams, 101 Rodman Road, Penny Hill, 
Wilmington. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Miss Lituian Cuenowern, 1350 Meridian Place, Washington. 
Mas. Harry C. Osernorser, 2805 18th St., N. W., Wash- 
ington. 
FLORIDA 


Mrs. T. C. Macume, Zelle-Clair Villa, Plant City. 


Mrs. Cuanies T. Paxon, 223 West Seventh St., Jackson- 


ville. 


GEORGIA 


Mrs. Wo. Harrison Hicntower, No. Church St.. Thomaston. 


Mrs. Tuomas C. Mer, 2499 Peachtree Rd., N. E., Atlanta. 
HAWAII 

Mrs. Jessie Powers Cameron, I’. O. Box 2426. Honolulu. 

Mrs. Byron Extprep Nose, 2152 Atherton Road, Honolulu. 
IDAHO 

Mrs. Tuomas F. Warner, 206 8th Ave., East, Twin Falls. 

Mrs. Henry Asucrorr, 1110 First Ave.. Payette. 
ILLINOIS 

Miss May McMackin, 413 No. Broadway, Salem. 

Mrs. Freverick Artuur Sarr, 802 Congress St., Ottawa. 
INDIANA 

Mrs. Wittiam H. Scutosser, 99 No. Forsythe St., Franklin. 

Mas. LaFayette LeVan Porter, 600 Ridge Ave., Greencastle. 
IOWA 

Mrs. Harry E. Narey, So. Hill Ave., Spirit Lake. 

Mrs. T. B. Turockmorron, 919 45th St., Des Moines. 


KANSAS 
Miss Marion Exeanon Seerye, 1105 N. Buckeye Ave., 
Abilene. 
Mrs. A. J. Bercer, Box 379, Arkansas City. 
KENTUCKY 


Mrs. Frepenick Watts, 616 Pleasant St., Paris. 

Mars. Curtis Burkesville. 
LOUISIANA 

Mas. Cartes M. Frower, 1105 No. First St., Monroe. 

Mrs. Josern O. Lampert, 942 Eric St., Shreveport. 
MAINE 

Mrs. Frep C. Morcan, 326 Main St., Saco. 

Miss Marcaret Emity MclItroy, 457 Main St., Lewiston. 
MARYLAND 

Mas. Bunnect Biakestee, 222 St. Dunstans Rd., 

Homeland, Baltimore. 

Mrs. Maup Hott Mavutssy, 4503 Roland Ave., Baltimore. 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Miss Ermer Lane Hersey, 154 South St., Hingham. 


Mrs. Freverick G. Smirn, 145 Highland Ave., Somerville. 
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State Regents and State Vice Regents for 1939-40 


MICHIGAN 
Mrs. Witttam Cant Geactey, 1115 So. Genesee Drive 
Lansing. 
Mrs. Osmonp Dore Heavenricn, 1504 Greenwood St.. Jack 
son. 
MINNESOTA 
Mrs. Froyo Bennison, 330 Prospect Ave., So 
Minneapolis. 


Miss L. 
MISSISSIPPI 
Mus. Percy E. Quin, Natchez. 
Mrs. Hanun Garpner, East Beach, Gulfport. 
MISSOURI 
Mrs. Wacrer Evcene Tartron, Park Plaza Hotel, St. Louis 
Mrs. Frank Gartnes Harnis, 605 W. Broadway, Columbia. 
MONTANA 
Mrs. Cuartes E. Dosson, 245 Connell Ave., Missoula. 
Mrs. Lewis D. Smiru, 130 S. Third St., Livingston. 
NEBRASKA 
Mrs. Georce H. Hotpeman, 305 College Ave., York. 
Mrs. R. M. Anmsrrone, 1517 Eye St., Auburn. 
NEVADA 
Mrs. Witttam Munson Garoiner, 453 Granite St., Reno. 
Mrs. B. R. Appensrooke, 867 S. Virginia St., Reno. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Mrs. L. Crockerr, Redstone. 
Mrs. Rosert F. Crossy, Derry. 
NEW JERSEY 
Mrs. J. Warren Perxins, 17 Hawthorne Ave., East Orange 
Mrs. Raymonp C. Gooprettow, 115 So. Kingman Road 
South Orange. 
NEW MEXICO 
Mas. Rosert K. Bect, Faywood. 
Mrs. Rotta Roserts Hinkie, 303 So. Missouri Ave., Ros 
well. 
NEW YORK 
Mrs. Georce Durry, Orchard St., Fort Plain. 
Mrs. Stantey Tuonpe Man ove, 360 Carpenter Ave., New 
burgh. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Mrs. Evcene Norrceer Davis, Mansion Park Hotel, Raleigh. 
Mrs. Curtis Wayne Spencer, 514 Princess St., Wilmington. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Mrs. Raymonp W. Suinners, 607 6th Ave., N. W., Mandan 
Mas. Curtinc, 610 Maine St., Williston. 
OHIO 
Mrs. James F. Donanue, 
Heights, Cleveland. 
Mrs. ALonzo Hatuaway Dunnam, 318 Grafton Ave., Dayton. 
OKLAHOMA 
Mas. James J. McNeitt, 103 W. Boyd, Norman. 
Mrs. Frank Gorpon Munson, 625 Choctaw Ave., Alva. 
OREGON 
Mrs. Gitsert E. Horr, 225 River Drive, Pendleton. 
Mas. Howarp P. Aanest, 4166 N. E. Beaumont St., Port- 
land. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Mrs. Josern G. Forney, 85 Spencer Ave.., 
Mrs. Benjamin Ramace WittiaMs, 
Butler. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
Miss Ruts Brapiey 1903 N. 49th St., Milwaukee 


Stoan, Chisago City. 


2850 Chadbourne Rd., Shaker 


Lancaster. 


28 N. McKean St 


Wis. 
Mrs. Mapec R. Cartson, P. O. Box 2137, Manila. 
RHODE ISLAND 
Mrs. Tutincnast Garpner, R. F. 
Greenwich. 
Mrs. T. Frepertcx Cuase, 209 Point St., Providence. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Mrs. WM. Surmertanp ALLAN, 5 Bennett St., Charleston 
Mrs. E. Cray Seneca. 


D. No. 2, East 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Mrs. MacDonatp Taytor Greene, 415 E. Sth Ave., Mitche 
Mrs. Dean Wave Loucks, 186 Capitol Ave., Pierre. 
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National Board of Management-—Continued 
TENNESSEE WYOMING 


Mas. Warter M. Berry, Route 5, Box 870, Memphis. 
Mrs. Crarence G. Kinc, 519 Alabama St., Bristol. 


TEXAS 


Miss Marion D. Mutiins, 1424 Cooper St., Fort 
Mas. J. D. Sanverer, 2202 Hickory St., Abilene. 


UTAH 


Mrs. Rosert Wetres Fisner, 511 E. 3rd South St., Salt 


Lake City. 
Mas. Warter Jonn Wattis. 


VERMONT 


Mrs. Crarence Raymonp Atkinson, 19 Messenger St., 


St. Albans. 
Mrs. Birney Barcuetter. Wallingford. 


VIRGINIA 


Mrs. C. A. Swann Srncram, 305 Braddock Road, Alex- 


andria. 


Worth. 


CANAL ZONE 


PUERTO RICO 


Mrs. Wu. Arrnuun Waymourn (Chapter Regent), Box 54, 


San Juan. 


ITALY 


Mrs. Katuertne Smoor Tucctmer (Chapter Regent), Via 


Taro 39, Rome. 
GERMANY 


CHINA 


Mas. Hortus A. 


Texas. 


Mrs. Georce C. Stone, 109 Hawthorne Drive, Danville. CUBA 


WASHINGTON 


Mrs. Epwin E. Ruoves. 501 N. Fourth St.. Tacoma. 
Mrs. Wacter Ossonne Brapsvry. Route 2, Wapato. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Mrs. Davin E. Frencn. 2126 Reid Ave., Bluefield. 
Mas. Witson H. S. Wurre, Shepherdstown. 


FRANCE 
WISCONSIN Mrs. Hanan P. Rowe, 
Mrs. Frank G. Wueecer, 810 E. College Ave., Appleton. Oise. 


Mrs. Joun Henry Muenster, 215 Grand Ave., Port Wash- 


ington. 


HONORARY OFFICERS ELECTED FOR LIFE 


Mas. Eowarp G. Hannis, The Argonne, 1629 Columbia Rd., 


Washington, D. C 


Almendares. 


ENGLAND 


Mas. R. A. Rornenmer, 


don, W. 1. 


Mrs. Votney Buunvace, 1733 Newton St.. N. W., 


Washington, D. C. 


Honorary Presidents General 


Mrs. Georce Maynarp MINor 
East Meadows, Litchfield, Conn. 


Mrs. Grace L. H. Brosseau Mrs. Russece Witttam Macna 
North St., Greenwich, Conn. 


Mrs. AntHony Wayne Coox Mrs. Lowett Friercuer Hosart 


“Waylona’’, Cooksburg, Pa. 


3128 Fairfield Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Mrs. Wiaur Kem Mytar, 2514 Capitol Avenue, Cheyenne. | 
Mrs. Joun Buffalo. 


Mrs. W. H. Cowen (Chapter Regent), Balboa Heights. 


Mrs. Friepeicn Eicuserc (Chapter Regent). Keedysville. 
Washington County. Md. 

k, % International Committee, Y. M. 
C. A., 347 Madison Ave., New York City. 

Miss THomason, 824 W. Marsalis Ave., Dallas, 


Mas. Josern ATKINSON Jones, 75 Avenue de la Paz, Alturas- 


Mrs. Tryrnosa Duncan 12 rue du Mont 
Valerien, St. Cioud. 


178 Madison Ave., Holyoke, Mass. 
Mrs. Witttam A. Becker 
77 Prospect St., Summit, N. J. 
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8 Aldford House, Park Lane, Lon. | 


“Littlebrook,’’ Chamant par Sevlis, 


, 


Honorary Vice-Presidents General 
Mrs. Burtrerwortn, 1923 Mrs. Beacn Boorue, 1938 
Hillerest, Moline, Illinois Mas. Howarp L. Hopcxins, 1935 2036 Oak St., South Pasadena, Calif. 


Mas. Tuomas Kite, 1927 1821 Kalorama Rd., Washington. D.C. Mrs. Wa. N. Rernowps. 1938 
192 Chelsea Place, Cincinnati, Ohio Mrs. Atvin Vatentine Lang, 1936 “Tanglewood”, Winston-Salem, N. C 3a 
Mrs. Joun Lawiaw Burt, 1933 Melrose Court, Dallas, Texas Mrs. James B. Cranxsnaw, 1939 
Litchfield, Conn. Mrs. Witttam B. Burney, 1937 3128 Fairfield Ave., Fort Wayne, Ind ‘ 
Mrs. Henry Bourne Joy, 1935 1817 Senate St., Columbia, S. C. Mrs. Epmunp P. Moopy, 1939 
301 Lake Shore Road, 600 N. Franklin St., Wilmington. 
Grosse Pointe Farms, Mich. Del. 


The Approved Schools of the N.S. D. A. R. 


AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE Dr. C. S. McGown 
BEREA COLLEGE a ee Dr. William J. Hutchins Berea, Kentucky 

THe Berry SCHOOLS Viss Martha Berry Mount Berry, Georgia 

Biue Rince InpustriAL SCHOOL Dr. George P. Mayo Bris, Virginia 

Carr CreeK Community Center, Inc. Vr. W.T. Francis Carr Creek, Kentucky 3 
CROSSNORE SCHOOL Dr. Mary Martin Sloop Crossnore, North Carolina 
HiLtsipE SCHOOL Vr. Lemuel Sanford Marlborough, Massachusetts 14 
HinpMAN SETTLEMENT SCHOOL Viss May Stone Hindman, Kentucky ca 
Kate Duncan Situ D. A. R. ScHoo. Vr. Wilson Evans Grant, Alabama 

Lincotn MemoriaAt UNIversity Dr. Stewart W. McClelland. Harrogate, Tennessee 
MARYVILLE _...Miss Clemmie J. Henry Maryville, Tennessee 
MontverDE ScHoo. ................. Vr. H. P. Carpenter Montverde, Florida 
NORTHLAND COLLEGE Dr. J. D. Brownell Ashland, Wisconsin 

Pine Mountain, Kentucky 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Tamassee, South Carolina 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


Pine MountTAIN SETTLEMENT SCHOOL Mr. Glyn A. Morris 
.Dr. Raymond G. Clapp 
Mr. Ralph H. Cain 


SCHAUFFLER COLLEGE 
Tamassee D. A. R. 
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National Co 
NATI 
ADVANCEMENT OF AMERICAN 
AMERICANISM 
APPROVED SCHOOLS 
CAROLINE E. HOLT 
CONSERVATION 
Vice-Chairman in Charge of American Indians 
CORRECT USE OF THE FLAG 
DAUGHTERS 
GOOD CITIZENSHIP PILGRIMAG 
DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


MUSIC 


SCHOLARSHIP FUND 


MANUAL FOR CITIZENSHIP 
DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 
MUSEUM 


DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLI TION, 


STUDENT LOAN FUND 
ELLIS ISLAND 
FILING AND LENDING BUREAU 
GENEALOGICAL RECORDS 
GIRL HOME MAKERS 
GOOD CITIZENSHIP PILGRIMS CLUBS 
HISTORICAL RESEARCH 
JUNIOR AMERICAN CITIZENS 
JUNIOR MEMBERSHIP 
MOTION PICTUR 
NATIONAL DEFENSE THROUGH PATRIOTIC 
UCATION 
NATIONAL HISTORICAL MAGAZINE 
NATIONAL MEMBERSHIP 
PRESS RELATIONS 
RADIO 
REAL 


ED. 


DAUGHTERS 


CREDENTIALS 
RESOLUTIONS 
INSIGNIA 

RAILROAD 


TRANSPORTATION 


M 
OF THE AMERICAN 


mmittees, 1939-1940 


ONAL CHAIRMEN 


Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
MIss 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 


Epwarp G. Meap, 304 E. Church St., Oxford, Ohio. 
Joun Y. Ricnarpson, 325 Failing Bldg., Portland, Oreg. 
Samvuet James Campsect, 111 W. Broadway, Mt. Carroll, Ill. 
Ruta Braptey Suecpon, 1903 N. 49th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Oser D. Wartnen, 209 Durden St., Vidalia, Ga. 

B. D. Weexs, Bacone College, Bacone, Okla. 

xs. Cuarces B. Keesee, “Chaskeeokee’’, Martinsville, Va. 


Mrs. Roscoe C. O’Byane, 912 Main St., Brookville. Ind. 


Maras. Cart S. Hoskins, Lisbon, N. H. 


rs. Wittarp Sreece, Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, D. C. 


{iss Crauptne Hurter, 122 Harrison St., 
Mrs. Smitn H. Sreseins, 590 E. 19th St., 
Mrs. Frank W. Baker, 4833 Farnam St., Omaha, Nebr. 

Dr. Jean Sternenson, Apt. 1100, The Conard, Washington, D. 
Mrs. Atice Lane Newsury, 1822 Bennett Ave., Dallas, Texas. 

Mas. Ecmer H. Wuirraker, 124 E. Arrellaga St., Santa Barbara, Calif. 

Mrs. Letanp S. Duxsury, Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, D. C 
Miss Ereanon Greenwoop, Shadow Lawn, Pepperell, Mass. 
Mrs. Georce D. ScuerMeRnHoRN, Memorial Continental Hall, 
Mrs. LeRoy Montcomery, 7 Fairfield Ave.. 


Lynchburg, Va. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Washington, D. ( 
South Norwalk, Conn. 


Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 


Imocen B. Emery, Memorial Continental Hall, 
Vicror Assot Binrorp, Roxbury, Maine. 

Frank L. Nason, Memorial Continental Hall, 
Jacos Freprich ZimMeRMAN, 14819 Main St., 
Frank Bovupinor 94 Lincoln Ave., 
Henry Bourne Joy, 301 Lake Shore Road, Grosse Pointe Farms, 


Washington, D. C. 
Washington, D. C. 
Harvey, Ill. 

New Brunswick. N. J 
M 


Mrs. 


Keyser Fry, 335 Douglass St., Reading. Pa. 

Miss Emeuine A. Street, 259 Canner St., New Haven, Conn. 
Mrs. Josern E. Pryor, 343 Warwick Ave., South Orange, N. J. 
Mrs. Joun Knavur, 404 6th Ave., S.. Jamestown, N. Dak. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


EXECUTIVE 

FINANCE 
AUDITING 
PRINTING 


BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 


ART CRITICS 
D. A. R. HANDBOOK 


MRS. JOHN TRIGG MOSS, 


Board of Management National 


National President 
Mrs. Jonn Morrison Kenn 


National Vice Presidents 

Mrs. Epomunp Burke Batt, Ind. 
Mrs. A. Becker, N. J. 
Miss Marnie Beverre, Pa. 
Mrs. Grace L. H. Brosseau, NV. Y. 
Mas. Rytanp C. Bryant, D. C. 
Mas. James Henny Harper, D. C. 
Mrs. Louise Moserey Heaton, 
Mrs. Henry Bourne Joy, Mich. 
Mrs. Georce Eccieston Matone. 
Mas. F. Lovis Srorcxir, Ore. 


National Chaplain 
Mrs. Wittiam Henry Berk 


National Recording Secretary 
Mrs. Cuarces Carrot, Haic 


National Organizing Secretary 
Mrs. Georrrey CrevKe 


National Corresponding Secretary 
rs. B. Harrison Linco 


National Treasurer 
Mas. Tuappevs M. Jones 


Parliamentarian, 


Miss. 


Ohio 


COMMITTEES 


Henry M. Rosert, Jrx., Memorial Continental Hall, 
Joun S. Heaume, Memorial Continental Hall, 


Mrs. 


Washington, D. C. 
Mrs. 


Washington, D. C. 


Mrs. Vinton Eart Sisson, Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, D. C. 
-Miss Pace Scuwarzwagtper. Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, D. C. 
Mrs. Frank Leon Nason, Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, D. C. 
Miss Attne E. Sotomons, The Connecticut, Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. G. W. S. Muscrave, Laurel, Md. 


All questions on State and Chapter By-Laws which it is desired be checked or inspected for conflicts with 
National Rules should be 


sent to 


6017 Enright Ave., St. Mo. 


Louis, 


Society Children of the American Revolution 


Vational Registrar 
Mrs. Harry Howarp 


Vational Historian 
Mrs. Francis WetnmMann 


National Librarian-Curator 
Mrs. Lee R. Pennineron, Jn. 


Honorary National Presidents 
Mrs. Frank W. 
Mrs. Jostan A, Van Onsvet. 
Mrs. Percy Epwarps Quin 
Mas. Samuet Arentz 
Mrs. C. A. Swann 
Mrs. H. Pouca 


Honorary National Vice Presidents 


Mrs. Henry M. Rosert, Jr. 
President General, D. A. R. 

Mr. Messmore Kenpat 
President General, S. A. R. 


(Elected for five years) 
Mrs. Anperson, Mass., 1937 
Mrs. Herpert A. Brack, Colo., 1937 
Miss Marcaret Lornror, Calif., 1937 
Mrs. Lawrence H. 1939 
Mrs. Franx S. Ray, Md., 1936 


Mrs. Horace Towner, lowa, 1935 
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OFFICIAL D. A. R. FLAGS 


National, State and Chapter, American and State Flags, 
Badges, Banners and supplies for all organizations. 


THE OFFICIAL 
LAY MEMBER 


Write for prices MARKER 
THE CINCINNATI REGALIA CO. This masher, of colid cast bronse, 
145 W. 4th St. Cincinnati, 0. measures 7%” in diameter. 
Marker comes complete with split 
lugs or 18” bronze stake. 
Columbia 8705 Established 1891 Write today for new low prices 


and your copy of our illustrated 
booklet of other official markers 


GEORGE PLITT, SR. 


d tablets. 
Interior and Exterior Home Painting, Paperhanging, _ — 
Upholstering, Furniture, Carpets, Draperies, 
Window Shades, Window Laces 


NEWMAN BROTHERS, Inc. 
Repairing and Storage of Rugs and Draperies 


2434 18th Street, Northwest 660-670 W. Fourth St. Cincinnati, Ohio 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


“HISTORICAL SCRAPBOOK” “GENEALOGICAL SERVICE 
Paris and Bourbon County, Ky. WITH CITED AUTHORIT 7 
Published for the Sesqui-Centennial by : 
Mrs. Wm. Breckenridge Ardery, Paris, Ky. (American and Foreign) 
Contains lists of first companies; persons in Forts; BY 
lists of first citizens; notes on trustees; Revolu- 
D.C. tionary soldiers and other records of value. THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL COMPANY, INC. 
GENEALOGISTS AND PUBLISHERS 
80-90 EIGHTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
Continuing a half century of work in Family Research, 
Our advertisers are friends of the DauGH- Coat of Arms, Privately Printed Volumes 
}. TERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION and of the Under the Direction of M. M. LEWIS 
Mich. NATIONAL HISTORICAL MAGAZINE. If you co- 07 
operate with these advertisers whenever pos- Publishers of the Quarterly ‘“‘AMERICANA*’—Iilustrated 
sible, and mention the NaTIonaL HIsTorIcaL One of the Leading Historical and Geneslogical Magazines 
MAGAZINE to them, it will help your Staff to Correspondence o¢ interviews may bo arranged in ali parte 
: of the United States 
produce a better and more useful publication. 


c. Christmas Suggestions The National 
Metropolitan Bank 
“Madonna of the Trail” of Washington 


Suitable for ornaments or bookends. 
. Small quantity still remaining now sold at 
lion reduced price. One dollar each, express 


collect. Oldest National Bank in the 
<p District of Columbia 

CERTIFICATE HOLDER 

Blue padded leather, white silk moire lin- 1814—125 years old—1939 

ing, with insignia stamped in gold. 


Exact size for small D. A. R. Membership 
Certificates issued since 1936. 


Two dollars each, including postage. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Opposite United States Treasury 
* * 


—O— COMPLETE BANKING 
Vake all checks payable to the 7 _ AND 
TREASURER GENERAL Trust SERVICE 
Memorial Continental Hall 


Washington, D. C. Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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WE 1 COULD TALK TO YOU 


SARAH CORBIN ROBERT 
President General, N.S. D. A. R. 


” this period of doubt and bewilderment 
we as members of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution may well ask what 
should be our attitude and our hopes. 
Though there may be uncertainty as to spe- 
cific policies, upon some aims we may all 
agree. There should be a clear realization 
of the fact that this nation has attained the 
highest standard of living yet known to the 
world through the freedom of the individual 
and under the liberties guaranteed by the 
Constitution of the United States of Amer- 
ica. Our best promise of future develop- 
ment as a nation rests upon those founda- 
tions already tried and proven. Let us as 
a society always promote the idea of confi- 
dence in representative government. Let 
us respect the honesty of motives and opin- 
ions of our fellow citizens. Let us act 
only upon deliberate judgment—and above 
all, hold firm in the faith that man is able 
to solve his own problems. 

The regard in which our Society is held 
by those who are not members is illustrated 
in a recent occurrence: For many years, a 
leading architect of Washington voluntarily 
gave of his talents and energies as an ad- 
visory member of our Art Committee. In 
replying to a note of sympathy sent fol- 
lowing his recent death, his widow wrote: 

“He was ever fired with ambition to keep 
before Amerieans the best that was American. 

. . In the work that the National Society 


carried out, he felt a measure of permanence, 
a satisfying unchanging quality. 


How fortunate is our Society in the char- 
acter of its friends! 

One of the many fine things about our 
Society is that chapters do not cease work- 
ing just because they are small in numbers. 
The effort of a newly organized chapter is 
a real inspiration to many greater in age 
and membership. In April of this year, 
the Oceanport Chapter at Fort Monmouth, 
New Jersey, was organized with twelve 


members. This is an army post of con- 
stantly shifting population. Many officers 
are assigned for but one year of duty. A 
library in the community contained books 
only for adults. In but four short months 
this new chapter has established a chil- 
dren’s library of several hundred volumes 
and has secured a little reading room for 
children of the entire community. It is 
hoping now to purchase children’s chairs 
and tables, and the Commandant of the 
Fort has kindly offered to open his home 
for a silver tea to accomplish this purpose. 
Interest in this project is already arousing 
among the members of this small chapter 
a sense of permanence. The wife of one 
officer expressed regret at having to leave 
the new chapter this fall when her husband 
takes up duty at a distant station. 

And the library is not all. Realizing 
that so small a chapter could scarcely pur- 
chase a fine silk D. A. R banner, members 
are making their own, and an officer at the 
post, an artist, is painting the insignia and 
letters. 

The effort of this chapter reminds me of 
a little comment made last fall on one of 
my visits to a far western state. We were 
discussing our activities when suddenly a 
young woman, the regent of a small chapter 
in an agricultural section whose prosperity 
has been completely destroyed by drought, 
spoke up: “Oh, let me write that down. 
We can do that without money.” It is this 
spirit which has done much to give our 
Society its place in the sun. 


A gentleman, interested in the marking 
of graves or tombs of men important in the 
history of our country, recently called to 
my attention the fact that a number of men 
who figured prominently in the early his- 
tory of our country were buried in indi- 
vidual vaults of large tombs. Whereas the 
inner covering may be marked, the family 
name on the outer door may not be that of 
the hero. Oftentimes he was a son-in-law 
of the man whose name appears on the door 


of the tomb. Chapters who find this to be 
the case in their own vicinity may well con- 
sider the question of a more adequate 
marking. 

Many of our readers have little idea of 
the far-reaching activities of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution. Miss Margaret 
Carl, a recipient of our Philippine Scholar- 
ship, has been working with the Red Cross 
in a distant province as a supervising nurse 
to aid other nurses with encouragement, 
information and technical advice. She has 
been called back to Manila to teach Hygiene 
and Care of the Sick in the National Uni- 
versity. Recently she was one of those as- 
sisting in the preparation and sending of 
one million doses of cholera vaccine to 
China. Surely it may be said that “the sun 
never sets” upon the efforts of our Society. 


How often I wish that our general mem- 
bership might read many of the letters that 
come to National Headquarters. Sometimes 
they make us laugh and sometimes they al- 
most make us cry. From many of them, 
however, we gain a bit of satisfaction that 
gives us encouragement for the future. 
Here are two examples: 

From a Director of Adult Education for 
the Works Progress Administration: 


“Our experience in the past has proven be- 
yond doubt that these booklets (the Manuals) 
are very valuable in our literacy and naturali- 
zation classes, and we are very grateful to be 
provided with a quantity which will allow us 
to distribute these among our foreign pupils.” 


From one of our Chapter Regents in a 
far western state: 


“T want to thank you for the brochure sent 


me this year. It is of untold value and aid to’ 


me in my work as Regent. For the first time 
I have a clear picture of our many committees 
and their objectives. 

“TI am also glad the brochure came a little 
earlier this year. It is much easier to plan 
the work for the coming year when you hold 
in your hand a personal letter from every Na- 
tional Chairman for every Chapter Chairman. 
Thank you and the National Chairmen so very 
much.” 


Chapters in states at a distance from 
Washington and some small chapters in 


states nearby frequently express a feeling 
of remoteness or even a lonely conscious- — 
ness of being out of touch with the National 
Society. Perhaps such chapters fail to 
avail themselves of the aids provided for u 7 
keeping the membership informed about 
the National Society. One of the most neg- 
lected sources of inspiration is the “Pro- 
ceedings of the Continental Congress,” pub- 
lished each year at great expense and dis- — 
tributed free to each chapter regent. Every — 
address, every brief introduction and every 
report is printed in full. Although but one © 
copy goes to each chapter, by careful plan- __ 
ning through culling the most interesting 
facts from the reports, the work of the 
national committees may become vitally 
real to each member. However remote the 
chapter, it may secure in a measure the 
same inspiration from the addresses if these __ 
are read, and well read, by the members. _ 
Will not those chapters which may feel a _ 
bit “lost” reach out for the lifelines which _ 
the Society provides? The “Proceedings,” 
saved from year to year and passed on | 
from regent to regent, should become the 
permanent reference library of each chap- 
ter. 


We who live always under the shelter- 
ing folds of “The Stars and Stripes” per- 
haps have little realization of the feeling 
of those deprived of that privilege. From 
a member recently returning to this coun- 
try after long residence abroad come these 
words: 


“Our good Government has simplified the | 
return of its citizens who bring home their _ 
household belongings by sending a customs 
inspector to the new home while the furniture 
is being unpacked instead of its being done — 
at a wharf and having to be repacked again to | 
be sent to its destination. Friends who had ~ 
lived twenty years abroad brought back heavy © 
European pieces. The weather was scorching 
and no keys to fit such locks could be found—_— 
thus delaying every one concerned. My friend — 
told the men to break the locks. The inspec-— : 
tor wanted to see the piano, and when the lock — 
was forced, being so glad to see her beloved — 
instrument again, she sat down in all the dis- 
order, and played the Star-Spangled Banner. 

“Those weary truckmen pulled off their 
caps and stood at attention—until she had 
finished!” 
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> ; I SHALL ever be grateful to Mrs. Frances Parkinson Keyes, the efficient editor of our NATIONAL His- 


on the National Board of Management of our Society, as well as on the National Committee of our 


me when I first attended a Continental Congress, in 1927, when Mrs. Brosseau was President General. 


MRS. 


HENRY CLAY CHILES, NEWLY ELECTED VICE PRESIDENT GENERAL 


Views of the Vice Presidents General 


VI. Mary CHILES 


TORICAL MacGazing, for the opportunity given me, to express my deep appreciation to the members 
of our National Society for their confidence in electing me a Vice President General. 


It is indeed an unique experience and a great honor, affording the opportunity to serve three years 


NaTIONAL HistoricAL MaGazineg, which is the official organ of our Society. 

Looking backward, I can distinctly remember Mrs. Anthony Wayne Cook, in whose administration 
I was admitted as a member of our National Society. As time passed, my interest in our National work 
increased, and the more active I became, the more interesting the work seemed. As a Chapter Regent, 
and as a member of various committees of our Missouri State Conferences, there came to me a fuller 
understanding of the great principles of our Society. I shall never forget my first State Conference, 
when I met Mrs. Russell William Magna, who afterward became President General, nor my second, 
when I met Mrs. Alfred J. Brosseau, President General. Nor shall I forget the thrill which came to 


My first consecrated efforts bore fruit in 1928, when Lexington was chosen as the site for the Na- 
tional Old Trails Monument in Missouri, “The Madonna of the Trail.” This was one of the twelve 
monuments placed along the National Old Trails Road in the twelve States through which the National 
Old Trails Road passes. Mrs. John Trigg Moss was National Chairman of this Committee, and dedi- 
cated the twelve monuments, assisted by Mrs. Brosseau, President General. It was my happy privilege 
to attend five of the dedications. 

ree years as State Regent of the Missouri Society, Daughters of the American Revolution, gave 
me the opportunity to attend regularly the National Board meetings in Washington, thus permitting 
me to gain a keener insight into the work of our Society. At those meetings I became more intimately 
acquainted with the women who give so unstintingly of their time and money to further the work of 
our Society, the State Regents and National Officers of our Society. 

Time will never lessen my interest in the National Society, Daughters of the American Revolution, 
and I shall always count it a happy privilege to have had the opportunity to serve the Society, under 
two fine Presidents General, Mrs. William A. Becker and Mrs. Henry M. Robert, Jr. 
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